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Abstract 


The  report  presents  results  of  development  of  an  accurate,  physics-based  model  of  vibrational  and 
rotational  energy  transfer  in  three-dimensional  collisions  of  rotating  diatomic  molecules,  applicable  over  a 
wide  range  of  collision  energies  and  vibrational  /  rotational  quantum  numbers,  and  results  of  detailed 
kinetic  modeling  studies  of  state-to-state  molecular  energy  transfer  processes,  including  excitation  of 
vibrational  and  electronic  states  by  electron  impact,  collisional  quenching  of  excited  electronic  states, 
vibration- vibration  (V-V)  energy  transfer,  vibration-rotation-translation  (V-R-T)  relaxation,  internal  mode 
energy  thermalization,  molecular  dissociation  (both  by  electron  impact  and  during  quenching  of  excited 
electronic  state),  and  plasma  chemical  reactions.  The  kinetic  modeling  prediction  are  compared  with 
recent  time -resolved,  spatially  resolved  measurements  of  vibrational  level  populations,  gas  temperature, 
and  atomic  species  and  radical  number  densities  in  the  afterglow  of  a  ns  pulse  discharge  generating  strong 
internal  energy  mode  disequilibrium  in  air  and  fuel-air  mixtures.  The  present  results  provide  new 
quantitative  insight  into  kinetics  of  molecular  energy  transfer  and  plasma  chemical  reactions  in  air  and 
fuel-air  mixtures,  at  the  conditions  of  strong  internal  energy  mode  disequilibrium.  Closed-form,  physics- 
based,  analytic  expressions  for  state-to-state  rotational  and  vibrational  energy  transfer  transition 
probabilities  lend  themselves  to  straightforward  incorporation  into  state-of-the-art  DSMC  nonequilibrium 
flow  codes.  Understanding  kinetics  of  energy  thermalization  and  chemical  reactions  in  ns  pulse 
discharges  considerably  improves  predictive  capability  of  kinetic  models,  which  has  major  implications 
for  plasma  assisted  combustion  and  high-speed  plasma  flow  control,  where  these  discharges  are  used 
increasingly  widely. 
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Final  Report  Overview 

The  main  focus  of  this  report  is  on  (i)  development  of  an  accurate,  physics-based  model  of 
vibrational  and  rotational  energy  transfer  in  three-dimensional  collisions  of  rotating  diatomic  molecules, 
applicable  over  a  wide  range  of  collision  energies  and  vibrational  /  rotational  quantum  numbers,  and  (ii) 
detailed  kinetic  modeling  studies  of  state-to-state  molecular  energy  transfer  processes,  including 
excitation  of  vibrational  and  electronic  states  by  electron  impact,  collisional  quenching  of  excited 
electronic  states,  vibration- vibration  (V-V)  energy  transfer,  vibration-rotation-translation  (V-R-T) 
relaxation,  internal  mode  energy  thermalization,  molecular  dissociation  (both  by  electron  impact  and 
during  quenching  of  excited  electronic  state),  and  plasma  chemical  reactions.  The  kinetic  modeling 
prediction  are  compared  with  recent  time -resolved,  spatially  resolved  measurements  of  vibrational  level 
populations,  gas  temperature,  and  atomic  species  and  radical  number  densities  in  the  afterglow  of  a  ns 
pulse  discharge  generating  strong  internal  energy  mode  disequilibrium  in  air  and  fuel-air  mixtures.  The 
report  is  organized  as  follows: 

In  Section  I,  a  three-dimensional,  nonperturbative,  semiclassical  analytic  model  of  vibrational 
energy  transfer  in  collisions  between  a  rotating  diatomic  molecule  and  an  atom,  and  between  two  rotating 
diatomic  molecules  (Forced  Harmonic  Oscillator  -  Free  Rotation  model)  developed  in  our  previous  work 
has  been  extended  to  incorporate  rotational  relaxation  and  coupling  between  vibrational,  translational  and 
rotational  energy  transfer.  The  model  is  based  on  analysis  of  semiclassical  trajectories  of  rotating 
molecules  interacting  by  a  repulsive  exponential  atom-to-atom  potential.  The  model  predictions  are 
compared  with  the  results  of  three-dimensional  close-coupled  semiclassical  trajectory  calculations  using 
the  same  potential  energy  surface.  The  comparison  demonstrates  good  agreement  between  analytic  and 
numerical  probabilities  of  rotational  and  vibrational  energy  transfer  processes,  over  a  wide  range  of  total 
collision  energies,  rotational  energies,  and  impact  parameter.  The  model  predicts  probabilities  of  single¬ 
quantum  and  multi-quantum  vibrational-rotational  transitions  and  is  applicable  up  to  very  high  collision 
energies  and  quantum  numbers. 

In  Section  II,  kinetic  modeling  calculations  provide  key  new  insight  into  the  kinetics  of 
vibrational  excitation  of  nitrogen  and  plasma  chemical  reactions  in  a  nanosecond  pulse,  “diffuse  filament” 
discharges  in  nitrogen  and  dry  air  at  a  moderate  energy  loading  per  molecule,  -0.1  eV/molecule.  It  is 
shown  that  taking  into  account  Coulomb  collisions  between  electrons  is  critical  since  they  change  the 
electron  energy  distribution  function  and,  as  a  result,  strongly  affect  populations  of  excited  states  and 
radical  concentrations  in  the  discharge.  The  results  demonstrate  that  the  apparent  transient  rise  of  N2  “first 
level”  vibrational  temperature  after  the  discharge  pulse,  detected  in  the  experiments,  is  due  to  net 
downward  V-V  energy  transfer  in  N2-N2  collisions,  which  increases  N2(X!E,v=l)  population.  Most 
importantly,  comparison  of  the  model  predictions  with  the  experimental  data  shows  that  NO  formation  in 
the  afterglow  of  a  ns  pulse  discharge  occurs  via  reactive  quenching  of  multiple  excited  electronic  levels  of 
nitrogen  molecule,  N2  ,  by  O  atoms.  This  result  is  critical  for  accurate  prediction  of  NO  formation  in  low- 
temperature  pulsed  air  plasmas,  used  for  plasma-assisted  ignition  and  plasma  flow  control. 

In  Section  III,  time -resolved  and  spatially  resolved  temperature  measurements,  by  pure  rotational 
picosecond  broadband  Coherent  Anti-Stokes  Raman  Spectroscopy  (CARS),  and  kinetic  modeling 
calculations  are  used  to  study  kinetics  of  energy  thermalization  in  nanosecond  pulse  discharges  in  air  and 
hydrogen-air  mixtures.  The  diffuse  filament,  nanosecond  pulse  discharge  (pulse  duration  -100  ns)  is 
sustained  between  two  spherical  electrodes  and  is  operated  at  a  low  pulse  repetition  rate  to  enable 
temperature  measurements  over  a  wide  range  of  time  scales  after  the  discharge  pulse.  The  experimental 
results  demonstrate  high  accuracy  of  pure  rotational  ps  CARS  for  thermometry  measurements  in  highly 
transient  nonequilibrium  plasmas.  Rotational-translational  temperatures  are  measured  for  time  delays 
after  the  pulse  ranging  from  tens  of  ns  to  tens  of  ms,  spanning  several  orders  of  magnitude  of  time  scales 
for  energy  thermalization  in  nonequilibrium  plasmas.  In  addition,  radial  temperature  distributions  across 
the  plasma  filament  are  measured  for  several  time  delays  after  the  discharge  pulse.  Kinetic  modeling 
calculations  using  a  state-specific  master  equation  kinetic  model  of  reacting  hydrogen-air  plasmas  show 
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good  agreement  with  experimental  data.  The  results  demonstrate  that  energy  thermalization  and 
temperature  rise  in  these  plasmas  occur  in  two  clearly  defined  stages,  (i)  “rapid”  heating,  caused  by 
collisional  quenching  of  excited  electronic  states  of  N2  molecules  by  02,  and  (ii)  “slow”  heating,  caused 
primarily  by  N2  vibrational  relaxation  by  O  atoms  (in  air)  and  by  chemical  energy  release  during  partial 
oxidation  of  hydrogen  (in  H2-air).  This  result  is  critical  for  predicting  performance  of  ns  pulse  surface 
plasma  flow  actuators,  which  rely  primarily  on  localized  flow  heating  on  sub-acoustic  time  scale,  and  for 
assessing  feasibility  of  high-speed  aerodynamic  flow  control  by  vibrational  relaxation  accelerated  using 
injection  of  rapid  relaxer  species. 

Finally,  in  Section  IV,  kinetic  modeling  is  used  to  analyze  energy  partition  and  energy  transfer  in 
nanosecond  pulse  discharges  sustained  between  two  spherical  electrodes  in  nitrogen  and  air.  The 
modeling  predictions  are  compared  with  previous  time -resolved  temperature  and  N2(X1Eg+,v=0-9) 
vibrational  population  measurements  by  picosecond  broadband  Coherent  Anti-Stokes  Raman 
Spectroscopy  (CARS)  and  phase-locked  schlieren  imaging.  The  model  shows  good  agreement  with 
experimental  data,  reproducing  experimental  discharge  current  pulse  waveforms,  as  well  as  dominant 
processes  of  energy  transfer  in  the  discharge  and  the  afterglow.  Specifically,  the  results  demonstrate  that 
temperature  rise  in  the  plasma  occurs  in  two  stages,  (i)  “rapid”  heating  on  sub-acoustic  time  scale, 
dominated  by  N2(A3£U+)  energy  pooling  processes,  N2(B3ng)  and  N(2P,2D)  quenching  (in  nitrogen),  and 
by  quenching  of  excited  electronic  states  of  N2  molecules  by  02  (in  air),  and  (ii)  “slow”  heating  due  to  N2 
vibrational  relaxation  by  O  atoms  (in  air),  nearly  completely  missing  in  nitrogen.  Comparison  of  the 
model  predictions  with  N2  vibrational  level  populations  confirms  that  N2  vibrational  temperature  rise  after 
the  discharge  pulse  is  caused  by  the  “downward”  vibrational-vibrational  exchange  depopulating  higher 
vibrational  levels  and  populating  vibrational  level  v=l.  The  model  reproduces  temporal  dynamics  of 
vibrational  level  populations  and  temperature  in  the  discharge  and  the  afterglow,  indicating  that  energy 
partition  among  different  modes  (vibrational,  electronic,  dissociation,  and  ionization)  is  predicted 
accurately.  At  the  present  conditions,  energy  fraction  coupled  to  the  positive  column  of  the  discharge 
filament  in  air  is  approximately  50%,  with  the  rest  coupled  to  the  cathode  layer.  Nearly  10%  of  the  total 
pulse  energy  is  spent  on  O  atom  generation,  and  about  10%  is  thermalized  on  sub-acoustic  time  scale, 
producing  a  strong  compression  wave  in  the  radial  direction. 

The  present  results  provide  new  quantitative  insight  into  kinetics  of  molecular  energy  transfer  and 
plasma  chemical  reactions  in  air  and  fuel-air  mixtures,  at  the  conditions  of  strong  internal  energy  mode 
disequilibrium.  Closed-form,  physics-based,  analytic  expressions  for  state-to-state  rotational  and 
vibrational  energy  transfer  transition  probabilities  lend  themselves  to  straightforward  incorporation  into 
state-of-the-art  DSMC  nonequilibrium  flow  codes.  Also,  understanding  kinetics  of  energy  thermalization 
and  chemical  reactions  in  ns  pulse  discharges  considerably  improves  predictive  capability  of  kinetic 
models,  which  has  major  implications  for  plasma  assisted  combustion  and  high-speed  plasma  flow 
control,  where  these  discharges  are  used  increasingly  widely. 
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I.  Three-Dimensional  Analytic  Probabilities  of  Coupled  Vibrational-Rotational-Translational 
Energy  Transfer  for  DSMC  Modeling  of  Nonequilibrium  Flows 

1.1.  Introduction 

Vibrational  energy  transfer  processes  in  collisions  of  diatomic  molecules  play  an  important  role 
in  gas  discharges,  molecular  lasers,  plasma  chemical  reactors,  and  high  enthalpy  gas  dynamic  flows.  In 
these  nonequilibrium  environments,  energy  loading  per  molecule  may  be  up  to  several  eV,  while 
disequipartition  among  translational,  rotational,  vibrational,  and  electronic  energy  modes  of  heavy 
species,  and  with  the  free  electron  energy,  may  be  very  strong.  This  results  in  development  and 
maintaining  of  strongly  nonequilibrium  molecular  vibrational  energy  distributions,  which  induce  a  wide 
range  of  energy  transfer  processes  among  different  energy  modes  and  species,  chemical  reactions,  and 
ionization  [1-4].  The  rates  of  these  processes  are  strongly  dependent  on  populations  of  high  vibrational 
levels  of  molecules,  which  at  high  temperatures  are  controlled  primarily  by  vibration-rotation-translation 
(V-R-T)  energy  transfer, 


AB(v,  j\)  +  M  — »  AB(w,  j2)  +  M  (1. 1 ) 

where  AB  and  M  represent  a  diatomic  molecule  and  a  collision  partner  (another  molecule  or  an  atom), 
respectively,  v  and  w  are  vibrational  quantum  numbers,  and  //  and  j2  are  rotational  quantum  numbers. 

State-specific  rates  of  vibrational  relaxation  processes,  over  a  wide  range  of  temperatures  and 
vibrational  quantum  numbers,  are  needed  for  numerous  nonequilibrium  flow  applications,  such  as 
radiation  prediction  in  aerospace  propulsion  flows,  in  high  altitude  rocket  plumes,  and  behind  strong 
shock  waves.  For  a  number  of  diatomic  species,  such  as  H2,  N2,  and  02,  vibrational  relaxation  rates  have 
been  predicted  by  semiclassical  and  quasiclassical  trajectory  calculations,  using  analytic  atom-to-atom 
and  ab  initio  potential  energy  surfaces  [5-17].  Recently,  extensive  databases  incorporating  state-specific 
vibrational-rotational-translational  (V-R-T)  energy  transfer  and  dissociation  rate  coefficients  for  N2-N 
have  also  been  developed  using  quasiclassical  trajectory  calculations  for  ab  initio  potential  energy 
surfaces  [18-24].  These  databases  have  been  used  for  modeling  of  nitrogen  excitation  and  dissociation 
behind  strong  normal  shocks,  in  nonequilibrium  nozzle  flows,  and  in  hypersonic  flows  over  a  cylinder 
[25-28].  Development  of  a  comprehensive,  complementary  ab  initio  database  for  N2-N2  collisions 
remains  an  open  challenge.  These  databases  also  make  possible  thorough  validation  of  analytic,  physics- 
based,  models  of  vibrational  and  rotational  energy  transfer,  which  provide  insight  into  the  energy  transfer 
mechanism  and  lend  themselves  to  being  incorporated  into  existing  nonequilibrium  flow  codes. 

State-specific  V-T,  V-V,  and  molecular  dissociation  rates  in  three-dimensional  atom-molecule 
and  molecule-molecule  collisions  have  been  predicted  analytically,  using  a  nonperturbative  Forced 
Harmonic  Oscillator  -  Free  Rotation  (FHO-FR)  energy  transfer  model  [29-31].  V-T  and  V-V  transition 
probabilities  predicted  by  the  analytic  FHO-FR  model  are  in  very  good  agreement  with  numerical 
trajectory  calculations  over  a  wide  range  of  collision  energies,  for  the  same  intermolecular  interaction 
potential.  The  FHO-FR  model  also  reproduces  the  dependence  of  transition  probabilities  on  individual 
collision  parameters  such  as  rotational  energy,  impact  parameter,  and  collision  reduced  mass.  Finally,  the 
model  equally  well  predicts  probabilities  of  single-quantum  and  multi-quantum  transitions,  up  to  very 
high  collision  energies  and  quantum  numbers.  Although  the  FHO-FR  model  does  include  the  effect  of 
rotational  motion  of  molecules  during  the  collision  on  vibrational  energy  probabilities,  the  assumption  of 
free  rotation  does  not  allow  predicting  rotational  energy  transfer.  This  limitation  is  critical  for  modeling  of 
molecular  dissociation  from  high  vibrational  levels,  since  rotational  energy  may  well  have  a  significant 
effect  on  overcoming  the  dissociation  energy  threshold. 

The  main  objective  of  the  present  work  is  expanding  the  FHO-FR  model  to  include  rotational 
relaxation  and  coupling  between  vibrational,  translational  and  rotational  energy  transfer.  The  resultant  set 
of  closed-form,  analytic  V-R-T  transition  probabilities  in  atom-atom  and  molecule-atom  collisions  can  be 
readily  incorporated  into  state-specific  DSMC  flow  codes,  such  as  have  been  developed  recently 
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[28,32,33]. 


1.2.  R-T  and  V-R-T  energy  transfer  models 

In  the  FHO-FR  model,  dynamics  of  collisions  between  a  rotating  symmetric  diatomic  molecule 
and  an  atom,  or  collisions  between  two  rotating  diatomic  molecules,  was  analyzed  assuming  that  the 
rotational  motion  was  not  affected  by  the  collision.  Thus,  the  only  effect  of  rotation  on  the  collision 
trajectory  in  the  FHO-FR  model  is  the  periodic  modulation  of  the  repulsive,  exponential,  atom-to-atom 
interaction  potential.  As  demonstrated  in  Ref.  [29],  this  modulation  makes  the  time-dependent  interaction 
more  sudden,  thus  considerably  increasing  vibrational  energy  transfer  probabilities.  The  assumption  of 
free  rotation  is  similar  to  the  basic  premise  of  the  semiclassical  approach,  which  decouples  the  classical 
translational-rotational  trajectory  during  a  collision  from  the  vibrational  motion  of  the  oscillator,  which  is 
treated  quantum  mechanically.  Combining  this  approach  with  the  exact  solution  of  the  Schrodinger 
equation  predicting  probabilities  of  vibration-translation  (V-T)  and  vibration- vibration  (V-V)  energy 
transfer  in  a  forced  harmonic  oscillator,  valid  for  arbitrary  values  of  initial  and  final  vibrational  quantum 
numbers  [29,30],  and  using  frequency  correction  to  account  for  anharmonicity,  yields  closed-form 
analytic  expressions  for  V-T  and  V-V  probabilities  in  three-dimensional  atom-molecule  and  molecule- 
molecules  collisions.  These  probabilities  are  in  very  good  agreement  with  “exact”  close-coupled 
semiclassical  trajectory  calculations  for  N2-N2,  for  the  same  intermolecular  potential,  over  a  wide  range  of 
collision  energies  (temperatures)  and  vibrational  quantum  numbers  [29,30].  Also,  it  has  been  shown  that 
FHO-FR  model  accurately  reproduces  the  dependence  of  the  numerical  V-T  probabilities  on  the  rotational 
energies  of  the  molecules.  This  demonstrates  that  modulation  of  the  interaction  potential  by  rotation  is 
indeed  the  dominant  effect  of  rotational  motion  on  vibrational  energy  transfer  (producing  strong  “R— >V- 
T”  coupling). 

The  assumption  of  free  rotation  used  by  the  FHO-FR  model,  which  does  not  have  a  significant 
effect  on  the  V-T  and  V-V  rates,  is  no  longer  sufficient  if  rotational  energy  transfer  during  a  collision  also 
needs  to  be  predicted.  High-energy  collisions  of  strongly  vibrationally  excited  molecules,  when  a 
significant  fraction  of  the  total  collision  energy  is  transferred  to  the  rotational  energy  mode  (producing 
strong  “V-T— >R”  coupling),  are  of  particular  interest  since  they  may  affect  the  rate  of  molecular 
dissociation.  Basically,  these  collisions  may  result  in  strong  contribution  of  centrifugal  forces  to 
dissociation. 


Incorporating  rotational  energy  transfer  into  the  semiclassical  FHO  theory  requires  an  analytic 
solution  for  the  classical  vibrational-rotational  trajectory  in  three-dimensional  collisions  of  an  atom  and  a 
molecule,  or  in  collisions  of  two  diatomic  molecules.  A  previous  semiclassical  trajectory  calculation 
study  of  rotational  relaxation  of  N2  in  collisions  with  Ar  [34]  pointed  out  the  existence  of  an  approximate 
“stochastic”  analytic  solution  for  the  rotational  transition  probabilities, 


PUo  J)  ~ 


VTzS 


exp 


Oo-Jf 

4  S 


(1-2) 


where  j0  and  j  are  the  initial  and  the  final  rotational  quantum  numbers.  In  Eq.  (1.2),  S  is  an  integral  over 
the  collision  trajectory,  which  depends  on  the  total  collision  energy,  rotational  energy  of  the  molecule, 
impact  parameter,  and  the  direction  of  the  angular  momentum  vector.  In  Ref.  [34],  S  was  evaluated 
numerically,  based  on  an  approximate  analytic  solution  for  the  center-of-mass  distance  during  the 
collision.  The  results  suggested  that  the  distribution  of  probabilities  predicted  by  Eq.  (1.2)  may  be  fairly 
accurate  in  the  limit  of  weak  coupling,  i.e.  at  large  impact  parameters.  The  possibility  of  evaluating  the 
entire  set  of  rotational  transition  probabilities  in  terms  of  a  single  integral  parameter  of  the  trajectory  is 
very  attractive,  although  obtaining  a  general  analytic  solution  for  the  trajectory,  for  a  realistic 
intermolecular  potential,  appears  to  be  an  intractable  problem. 
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Further  analysis  done  in  the  present  work  shows  that  for  the  intermodular  potential  dominated 
by  steep  repulsion,  such  as  U(R)  ~  A  exp(-aR ),  where  the  spatial  scale  for  the  potential  energy  change, 
7/a,  is  much  less  than  the  distance  of  closest  approach,  1/a  «  R0 ,  the  trajectory  integral  S  in  Eq.  (1.2) 
scales  proportionally  to  the  “effective  kinetic  energy”  of  collision,  i.e.  the  energy  of  relative  translational 
motion  in  the  radial  direction  near  the  “maximum  interaction  point”,  where  U(R0)  reaches  maximum 
[29,30],  as  follows: 


SUo  j>Et>b)- 


o 

1 

l- 

M 

2 

oo 

V*0  J 

(1.3) 


In  Eq.  (1.3),  Et  is  the  total  collision  energy,  b  is  the  impact  parameter,  § =1  and  ^=5/6  for  atom-molecule 
and  molecule-molecule,  respectively.  The  lower  value  of  £,  for  molecule-molecule  collisions  is  due  to 
energy  storage  in  the  rotation  of  the  “projectile”  molecule,  such  that  a  smaller  fraction  of  total  collision 
energy  is  available  for  the  translational  motion.  As  will  be  shown  below,  this  simple  correction  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  rotational  motion  of  the  “projectile”  molecule  on  rotational  energy  transfer  in 
the  “target”  molecule,  for  a  wide  range  of  conditions.  Energy  and  angular  momentum  conservation 
impose  the  following  constraints  on  the  final  value  of  the  rotational  quantum  number  after  collision, 


max 
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Et  ~Eko 


+  Er0  =  Ek+Er  >  Er0  =  BJ 0  >  Er  =  Bj 


where  Ek0,  Eh  Er0 ,  and  Er  are  the  initial  and  the  final  values  of  the  kinetic  (translational)  and  the  rotational 
energy  of  the  “target”  molecule. 

After  averaging  the  square  of  the  rotational  energy  transferred,  predicted  by  Eqs.  (1.2  - 1.4),  over 
impact  parameter  and  rotational  quantum  numbers, 
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the  maximum  value  of  the  trajectory  integral  in  Eq.  (1.3),  Smax,  can  be  related  to  the  root-mean-square 
(RMS)  average  rotational  energy  transferred  in  a  collision: 


S 


max 


£  E,  _  (^r(E,))112  _  A E™s 
8  B  ~  B  B 


(1.6) 


Thus,  the  rotational  energy  transfer  probability  distribution  over  the  final  rotational  quantum  numbers  is 
determined  by  a  single  parameter,  RMS  average  rotational  energy  transfer,  i.e.  by  the  rotational  relaxation 
time  [35].  Note  that  the  expressions  for  S  and  A E^  do  not  contain  explicitly  the  repulsive  exponential 
potential  parameter,  a.  Basically,  since  1/a  «  R0 ,  rotational  energy  transfer  can  be  assumed  to  occur  in 
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hard  sphere  collisions.  Finally,  to  account  for  detailed  balance  between  the  forward  and  the  reverse 
processes,  P(jo~^j, E t,  b)  (2 j0+ 1 )  =P(j^j0, Et,b)(2j+1),  the  expressions  for  S  in  the  transition  probabilities 
need  to  be  “symmetrized”  over  the  initial  and  the  final  rotational  quantum  states, 


PUo  - 


Oo  -  ff 

45 
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Note  that  symmetrization  affects  normalization  of  the  rotational  transition  probabilities  given  by  Eq. 

J  max 

(I.2a),  and  they  need  to  be  renormalized  to  ensure  that  J  P{  j{)  — »  j)dj  =  1,  where  jmin  and  jmax  are 

J  min 

determined  by  Eq.  (1.4). 

For  the  exponential  repulsive  part  of  the  intermolecular  potential  used  in  semiclassical  trajectory 
calculations  to  predict  V-T  and  V-V  energy  transfer  rates  for  N2-N2  [10]  and  rotational  relaxation  cross 
section  for  N2-N2  [35],  a  =4.0  A"1,  the  condition  1/a  «  R0  is  satisfied,  l/aR0  ~  0.1.  The  closest  approach 
distance  in  Eq.  (I.3a),  evaluated  for  the  potential  used  in  Ref.  [10]  in  previous  work  on  FHO  model 
[29,30],  is 


total )  ~  2-5  —  — —  ln| 
2  a 


^ Et{cm  1 ) ' 
104 
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(1.7) 


In  the  first  approximation,  a  semiclassical  V-R-T  transition  probability  in  atom-molecule 
collisions  can  be  expressed  as  a  product  of  V-T  and  R-T  probabilities,  as  follows, 


Pvrt  (v,j\  ->  w,j2,Et,b ) 

Prt  (j\  j 2, Et,b)  *  Pvt  (v^>w,Er,Et,b)  , 


(1.8) 


In  Eq.  (1.8),  symmetrized  R-T  probabilities  are  given  by  Eq.  (I.2a),  and  V-T  transition  probabilities 
between  vibrational  quantum  numbers  v  and  w  are  predicted  by  the  Forced  Harmonic  Oscillator  -  Free 
Rotation  (FHO-FR)  model  [29], 
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In  Eq.  (1.9),  Q  is  the  average  number  of  vibrational  quanta  transferred  per  collision  (a  trajectory  integral), 
calculated  using  an  approximate  analytic  trajectory  for  collisions  of  freely  rotating  molecules  [29], 
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y(EnEr,b)  =  max 
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In  Eqs.  (1.10,  1.11),  a>  = _ - _ —  is  the  average  vibrational  quantum  for  the  transition  v— 

sfi 

O'  =  co  m  ,  q  =  m  is  the  collision  reduced  mass,  Er  =  Bjxj2  is  the  symmetrized  rotational  energy, 

a2k  k 

u  =  ^2EJ  m  ,  and  S,  cp  are  the  rotation  phase  angles  at  the  closest  approach  point  [29].  Although  it  is 

desirable  to  average  the  trajectory  integral,  Q,  in  Eqs.  (1. 10,  1. 11)  over  the  randomly  distributed  rotation 
phase  angles,  0  <  S  <  n  and  0  <  cp  <  n  /  2  ,  it  is  challenging  to  do  this  analytically  with  sufficient 

accuracy,  e.g.  by  expanding  it  in  series  near  its  maximum  value,  achieved  at  Er  /  Et  -  0.2 ,  b  /  R0  =  0 , 
5  =  3^/4  ,  and  cp  -  0  [29].  This  difficulty  occurs  because  V-T  transition  probabilities  actually  decrease 
at  high  values  of  Q ,  as  can  be  seen  from  Eq.  (1.9).  Therefore  at  high  total  collision  energies  (i.e.  high  u 
values  in  Eq.  (1. 10)),  collisions  with  low  values  of  y,  which  correspond  to  high  rotational  energies 
(Er  / Et  ~  1 ),  large  impact  parameters  (6/i?0  ~  1 ),  and  rotation  in  a  plane  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
velocity  vector  (cp  ~  7t / 2)  provide  the  dominant  contribution  to  V-T  relaxation.  As  demonstrated  in  Ref. 
[29],  this  effect  causes  complete  breakdown  of  the  one-dimensional  FHO  V-T  energy  transfer  model  at 
high  energies,  compared  to  the  three-dimensional  collision  FHO-FR  model. 

In  molecule-molecule  collisions,  parameter  y  in  Eq.  (1. 11)  is  calculated  taking  into  account  the 
effect  of  rotation  of  both  molecules  on  the  collision  trajectory,  and  thus  on  vibrational  energy  transfer 
probabilities  [30], 


y(Et ,  Erl ,  Er2 ,  b)  =  max 
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In  the  present  work,  the  projectile  molecule  was  assumed  to  remain  in  vibrational  level  v-w- 0  [30],  and 
vibrational-rotational  transitions  in  the  projectile  molecule  were  not  evaluated  explicitly.  However,  the 
present  approach  can  be  easily  extended  to  predict  probabilities  of  simultaneous  VRT  transitions  in  both 
molecules,  Pfvjyv',  ji'^>w,j2,wf,  j2). 

Thus,  V-R-T  transition  probabilities  are  expressed  in  terms  of  two  trajectory  integrals,  S  and  Q , 
given  by  Eq.  (1.3 a)  and  Eqs.  (1. 10,  1. 11,  I.lla),  respectively,  each  one  of  them  being  a  function  of  total 
collision  energy,  rotational  energy,  and  impact  parameter.  Note  that  V-T  /  R-T  factorization  used  in  Eq. 
(1.8)  does  not  fully  account  for  V-R-T  coupling  since  V-T  probabilities  in  it  are  still  calculated  for  free- 
rotating  molecules,  and  is  therefore  only  a  first-order  approximation. 


1.3.  Comparison  with  Trajectory  Calculations 

To  assess  the  accuracy  of  the  simple  analytic  solution  for  the  rotational  transition  probabilities 
given  by  Eqs.  (I.2a,  I.3a,  I.  IV.4),  the  model  predictions  have  been  compared  with  the  results  of 
semiclassical  trajectory  calculations  (a)  between  a  nitrogen  molecule  and  an  atom  of  the  same  mass 
(“spherical  nitrogen”),  and  (b)  between  two  nitrogen  molecules,  using  trajectory  calculation  codes 
ADIAV  and  DIDIEX  developed  by  Billing  [36,37].  In  both  cases,  the  exponential  repulsive  interaction 
potential  used  was  the  same  as  in  previous  work  predicting  FHO-FR  vibrational  energy  transfer  rates  in 
atom-molecule  and  molecule-molecule  collisions  [29,30].  The  maximum  impact  parameter  used  in  the 
numerical  calculations  was  R= 2.5  A.  In  the  calculations,  the  total  collision  energy,  Eh  was  kept  constant, 
while  rotational  and  orbital  angular  momenta,  as  well  as  initial  orientation  of  the  collision  partners,  were 
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selected  randomly,  for  104-105  trajectories. 

Figure  1.1  compares  transition  probabilities  in  atom-molecule  collisions  for  three  different  impact 
parameters,  as  well  as  averaged  over  the  impact  parameter,  0  <  b  <  R0.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  analytic 
model  reproduces  the  probability  distribution  over  the  final  rotational  quantum  numbers  quite  well, 
although  it  underpredicts  the  probability  for  small  changes  in  the  rotational  quantum  number,  j-j0.  Figure 
1.2  plots  analytic  and  numerical  rotational  transition  probabilities,  averaged  over  the  impact  parameter,  for 
different  values  of  the  initial  rotational  energy.  One  can  see  that  the  probability  distribution  over  the  final 
rotational  quantum  number  is  reproduced  well  by  the  analytic  model,  except  for  the  case  of  a  high 
rotational  energy  /  low  translational  kinetic  energy,  Er  /  Et  =  3/4,  (Er  /  Et  =  3).  Basically,  the  trajectory 
calculations  demonstrate  that,  as  expected,  rapidly  rotating  molecules  with  low  translational  energies 
behave  as  nearly  isotropic  particles  (near  “breathing  spheres”),  which  makes  rotational  energy  transfer 
very  inefficient,  such  that  the  transition  probability  drops  rapidly  with  Aj=j0-j.  For  these  trajectories,  the 
approximate  analytic  expression  for  the  trajectory  integral  S ,  given  by  Eq.  (I.3a),  becomes  less  accurate 
(see  Fig.  1.2(d)).  Figure  1.3  compares  the  transition  probabilities  averaged  over  the  impact  parameter  and 
initial  rotational  quantum  numbers  (assumed  to  be  distributed  randomly  between  j0= 0  and  jo, max), 

^(2A+ Wo 

(P(Aj,E,))  =  ^— - — j -  (1-12) 

vio,max  L) 


for  different  values  of  the  total  collision  energy.  Again,  it  is  apparent  that  the  analytic  model  prediction 
for  the  rotational  energy  transfer  probability  distribution  over  A j  =  j0  -  j  is  in  good  agreement  with  the 
results  of  the  trajectory  calculations,  over  a  wide  range  of  total  collision  energies,  Et=  103-105  cm'1  (Et~ 
0.12-12.0  eV).  A  closer  look  shows  that  at  high  collision  energies,  the  analytic  model  underpredicts  the 
average  probability  for  the  molecule  to  remain  on  the  same  rotational  level,  such  that  A j  =j0  -  j  =  0 ,  and 
overpredicts  average  probabilities  of  transitions  with  A j  ±  0.  Further  analysis  shows  that  this  occurs  due  to 
the  contribution  of  molecules  with  high  initial  rotational  energies  (high  j0  values),  i.e.  low  translational 
energies,  Ek=Et-  Er0,  for  which  the  analytic  model  predictions  are  less  accurate  (see  Fig.  1.2(d)).  Finally, 
the  “pointed  arch”  shaped  probability  distributions  plotted  in  Fig.  1.3  demonstrate  that  the  use  of  linear  or 

Gaussian  scaling  for  rotational  energy  transfer  probabilities,  ln[P(j0-^j)j - A  \j  0-j  I  or  ln[P(jn-*j)]  ~  - 

A(jo-j)2 ,  would  be  simplistic  and  is  not  justified.  Basically,  for  initially  rapidly  rotating  molecules  (high 
jo ),  the  “spread”  over  the  final  rotational  quantum  numbers  is  much  narrower  compared  to  the  molecules 
with  lower  initial  rotational  energies  (e.g.  compare  Figs.  1.2(c)  and  1.2(d)),  which  produces  the  pointed 
arch  shape  of  P(Aj)  distributions  shown  in  Fig.  1.3. 

Figures  1.4,5  compare  the  rotational  transition  probabilities  in  molecule-molecule  collisions,  for 
different  initial  rotation  energies  (Fig.  1.4),  and  different  total  collision  energies  (Fig.  1.5),  showing  trends 
similar  to  the  ones  for  atom-molecule  collisions.  These  plots  demonstrate  that  the  effect  of  rotation  of  the 
“projectile”  molecule  on  rotational  energy  transfer  in  the  “target”  molecule  is  accounted  for  by  reducing 
the  total  collision  energy  available  for  the  translational  motion  (by  a  parameter  E,  in  Eq.  (1.3 a)).  This  also 
shows  that,  in  the  first  approximation,  the  probabilities  for  simultaneous  rotational  energy  transfer  in  both 
collision  partners  can  be  factorized  as  follows,  P(j0-^j,  jo'^j)  ~  P(jo~^j)  *  P( jo'^j' )• 

Figure  1.6  plots  RMS  average  rotational  energy  transferred  per  collision  vs.  total  collision  energy, 
both  for  atom-molecule  and  molecule-molecule.  The  results  of  the  analytic  model,  plotted  in  Fig.  1.6,  have 
been  corrected  for  the  variation  of  the  closest  approach  distance  (i.e.  total  collision  cross  section)  with  the 
total  collision  energy,  given  by  Eq.  (1.7),  such  that  A E^  predicted  by  the  analytic  model  (see  Eq.  (1.5)) 
slightly  decreases  with  the  collision  energy, 


A Ers(Et)_£R0(Et) 


8 


o 

2.5  A 


(1.13) 
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in  good  agreement  with  the  trajectory  calculations.  Summarizing,  the  results  shows  in  Figs.  1.1-6 
demonstrate  that  the  present  analytic  model  of  rotational  energy  transfer  is  in  good  agreement  with  atom- 
molecule  and  molecule-molecule  trajectory  calculations,  reproducing  accurately  the  dependence  of  state- 
specific  rotational  energy  transfer  probabilities  on  the  change  of  rotational  quantum  number  during 
collision  (j-j0 ),  impact  parameter,  initial  rotational  energy  ( Er0=Bj0 2) ,  and  total  collision  energy  (Et). 

RMS  average  rotational  energy  transferred  per  collision,  AEfRMS,  can  be  related  to  the  rotational 
relaxation  collision  number,  Zroh  as  follows  [35]: 
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In  Eq.  (1.14),  rj  and  irot  are  dynamic  viscosity  and  rotational  relaxation  time,  respectively, 
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Ek0  is  the  initial  translational  kinetic  energy,  %  is  the  scattering  angle,  n= 2  for  atom-molecule  and  n= 3  for 
molecule-molecule  collisions.  For  atom-molecule  collisions. 
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El .  Combining  this  with  the  expression  for  the  average  squared  rotational  energy 


transfer,  (aE2)  =  —  E2  (see  Eq.  (1.5)),  we  obtain 
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both  values  nearly  independent  of  temperature.  These  results  are  in  good  agreement  with  the  present 
trajectory  calculations,  which  predict  Z^~M  «  10  «  const  for  the  repulsive  exponential  potential  used, 

in  the  range  of  T=300-5000  K  (see  Fig.  1.7).  Figure  1.7  plots  Zrot  for  nitrogen,  predicted  using  DIDIEX  for 
a  purely  repulsive  exponential  potential  with  a= 4.0  A'1  [29,30]  and  for  an  attractive -repulsive  potential 
[10].  It  can  be  seen  that  the  effect  of  molecular  attraction,  which  may  considerably  reduce  the  collision 
number,  is  significant  only  at  fairly  low  temperatures,  below  T-1000  K.  Figure  1.7  also  plots  the 
rotational  collision  number  predicted  by  molecular  dynamics  (MD)  [38]  calculations,  using  a  more 
accurate  Lennard-Jones  potential  energy  surface.  One  can  see  that  Zrot  predicted  by  MD  calculations  is 
approximately  30%  lower  than  the  values  predicted  by  the  semiclassical  code  using  the  potential  from 
[10],  although  both  models  exhibit  the  same  trend  for  Zrot  to  level  off  at  high  temperatures,  when  the 
effect  of  attractive  forces  becomes  insignificant. 
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To  estimate  the  sensitivity  of  the  rotational  collision  number  to  the  uncertainty  in  the  repulsive 


exponential  potential  parameter  a,  Fig.  1.8  plots  Zrot,  as  well  as  RMS  average  values  of  (A Er)  and 


1/2 


1/2 


Ek0  sin  x)  j  calculated  for  a  purely  repulsive  potential  at  E^=10  cm'  ,  vs.  a.  The  results  of  these 

calculations  show  that  varying  the  potential  parameter  primarily  affects  the  viscosity,  while  the  RMS 
rotational  energy  transfer  per  collision  remains  nearly  constant  over  a  wide  range  of  repulsive 
intermolecular  potentials.  As  a  result,  the  collision  number  decreases  as  a  increases  and  the  potential 
approaches  the  hard  spheres  potential,  approaching  the  asymptotic  value  of  Zrot~  4.  Thus,  lower  values  of 
Zrot  predicted  in  Ref.  [37]  are  likely  due  to  a  stiffer  repulsive  potential  (i.e.  larger  effective  value  of  a) 
used.  Finally,  Fig.  1.8  illustrates  that  rotational  energy  transfer  at  high  temperatures  is  indeed  almost 
insensitive  to  the  intermolecular  potential,  as  long  as  1/a  «  R0 ,  in  good  agreement  with  the  present 


1/2 


£ 


analytic  model,  (A Er)  /  Et  =  —  «  0.1 .  The  results  of  Figs.  1.7,  1.8  demonstrate  that,  as  expected,  the 

use  of  a  simple  repulsive  exponential  potential  to  predict  rotational  relaxation  at  high  temperatures  (above 
T-1000  K)  is  fully  justified. 


The  present  rotational  relaxation  model  reproduces  the  effect  of  rotational-translational 
nonequilibrium  on  rotational  relaxation  time,  discussed  in  detail  in  Ref.  [39].  Figure  1.9  plots  the  average 

squared  rotational  energy  transferred  in  atom-molecule  collisions,  ^A E^ ,  at  the  conditions  when  the  ratio 
of  the  initial  rotational  energy  to  the  total  collision  energy,  Er0/Eh  is  fixed,  normalized  on  its  value  in 
equilibrium,  (AE^  ,  i.e.  when  the  initial  rotational  energy  is  randomly  distributed  between  0  and  Et,  at 

£^=103  cm'1.  The  results  are  shown  both  for  the  analytic  model  and  for  trajectory  calculations.  From  Fig. 
1.9,  it  can  be  seen  that  (AE^  in  collisions  of  non-rotating  molecules  (Er0/Et=0)  is  significantly  higher 

than  the  equilibrium  value,  by  about  a  factor  of  two.  On  the  other  hand,  ^AE^  in  collisions  of  rapidly 
rotating  molecules  ( Er0/Et  — >  1 )  is  much  lower  compared  to  the  equilibrium  value,  as  expected  based  on 
the  results  of  Fig.  1.2.  Since  the  rotational  relaxation  time  is  inversely  proportional  to  (AE^  (see  Eq. 

(1.16)),  Trot  in  collisions  of  initially  non-rotating  molecules  will  be  shorter  than  near  rotational  equilibrium, 
by  approximately  a  factor  of  two  at  this  collision  energy,  and  irot  in  collisions  of  rapidly  rotating 
molecules  will  be  significantly  longer,  consistent  with  the  predictions  of  the  molecular  dynamics  model  of 
Ref.  [39]. 


Figure  1.10  compares  V-R-T  transition  probabilities  in  atom-molecule  collisions,  averaged  over 
the  impact  parameter  and  initial  rotational  quantum  numbers  (assumed  to  be  distributed  randomly 
between  j0= 0  and  jo, max,  as  has  been  done  for  purely  rotational  relaxation  in  Fig.  1.3), 


(2jl  +  fyP-VRT  Jl  ^  7  2  9  Et  ) 

(PVRT{Xj,v  w, Et )}  =  ^ - 


(1.18) 


for  different  values  of  the  total  collision  energy.  The  plots  shown  in  Fig.  1. 10  are  for  vibrational 
transitions  for  Av=w-v=0-3,  i.e.  from  v=0  to  w= 0-3.  Once  again,  the  analytic  model  prediction  for  the  V- 
R-T  probability  distribution  over  Aj  =  j0  -  j  is  in  good  agreement  with  the  results  of  the  trajectory 
calculations,  over  a  wide  range  of  total  collision  energies,  Et=  103-105  cm'1  (Et~  0.12-12.0  eV).  In  Figure 
1.10,  significant  separation  between  the  distributions  of  V-R-T  probabilities  over  the  rotational  quantum 
number  change  at  Et  <  105  cm'1  is  due  to  V-T  probabilities  in  this  range  of  total  collision  energies  being 
very  low,  P(v=0  — >  w=0)  »  P(v=0  — >  w=l)  »  P(v=0  — >  w=2)  »  P(v=0  — >  w=3).  Note  that  the 
“pointed  arch”  distribution  observed  for  purely  rotational  relaxation,  P(v=0,  ji  — >  w=0,  j2),  is  not 
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duplicated  for  V-R-T  relaxation  processes,  P(v=0jj  — >  w=l-3,j2 ),  in  the  collision  energy  range  E,  ~  103  - 
3-104  cm"1  (see  Fig.  1.10).  A  more  detailed  analysis  shows  that  this  effect  is  due  to  contribution  of 
molecules  with  very  high  initial  rotational  energies  (j0  values),  i.e.  near  “breathing  spheres”,  for  which  V- 
T  probabilities  are  significantly  lower  than  for  moderately  rotating  molecules,  due  to  absence  of  strong 
modulation  of  the  interaction  potential  by  rotational  motion  [29,30].  At  a  high  collision  energy,  Et=  105 
cm'1,  this  effect  is  no  longer  very  pronounced,  and  distributions  over  Ay  =  jo-  j  become  more  similar,  for 
both  pure  R-T  and  V-R-T  relaxation  processes.  The  difference  in  shape  between  analytic  and  trajectory 
V-R-T  probability  distributions  over  Aj  for  Av=l-3  at  Et= 3*  104  cm'1,  evident  from  Fig.  1. 10,  is  caused  by 
factorization  of  V-R-T  transition  probabilities  into  R-T  and  V-T  probabilities  in  Eq.  (1.8), 
PVRT  (v,  yj  — »  w,  j 2  )  =  PRT  (yj  — »  j2  )  •  PVT  (v  — »  w) ,  since  both  purely  R-T  analytic  probabilities, 

obtained  in  the  present  work,  and  “free  rotation”  V-T  analytic  probabilities,  predicted  in  Ref.  [29],  are  in 
very  good  agreement  with  trajectory  calculations. 

Figure  1. 11  plots  V-R-T  transition  probabilities  in  molecule-molecule  collisions,  averaged  over 
the  impact  parameter  and  initial  rotational  quantum  numbers  of  the  target  molecule,  as  given  by  Eq. 
(1.18),  as  well  as  over  initial  and  final  rotational  quantum  numbers  of  the  projectile  molecule,  as  given  by 
Eq.  (I.lla).  Figure  1.1 1  shows  the  results  obtained  only  for  three  values  of  total  collision  energy,  Et=  104, 
3- 104,  and  105  cm'1,  since  extensive  trajectory  calculations  for  molecule-molecule  collisions  necessary  to 
accumulate  sufficient  statistics  for  individual  vibrational-rotational  transitions  (105  trajectories  in  Fig. 
1. 11)  are  computationally  expensive,  especially  at  low  collision  energies.  From  Fig.  1.11,  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  difference  between  analytic  and  trajectory  V-R-T  probability  distributions  over  Ay  for  Av=l-3  at 
Et= 3*  104  cm'1,  also  apparent  from  Fig.  1. 10,  becomes  more  pronounced.  Also,  at  Et=  105  cm'1  it  is  clear 
that  the  present  model  overestimates  rotational  energy  transfer  probabilities  for  Av=0  and  underestimates 
them  for  Av=3,  although  V-T  probabilities  for  transitions  Av=0-3  (summed  over  the  rotational  quantum 
numbers)  at  this  energy  are  predicted  quite  accurately,  within  -30%.  More  detailed  analysis  shows  that 
this  effect  is  due  to  contribution  of  rotational  energy  transfer  in  the  “projectile”  molecule  to  the 
vibrational  excitation  of  the  “target”  molecule  at  high  collision  energies,  which  so  far  has  not  been 
accounted  for  in  the  present  model. 

Figure  1.12  compares  V-T  transition  probabilities  in  atom-molecule  collisions  (i.e.  V-R-T 
probabilities  for  Av=0-3  plotted  in  Fig.  1. 10,  averaged  over  the  impact  parameter  as  well  as  over  initial 
and  final  rotational  quantum  numbers), 


j2  _  Z  +  1  )prsr  ( v >  h  ->  w>  h  > E, ) 

{PVT  (v  — >  w,  Et ))  = 


72=0 


0’l,  max  +  1) 


(1.19) 


vs.  total  collision  energy.  As  expected,  the  agreement  between  the  analytic  model  and  the  trajectory 
calculations  is  quite  good,  over  a  wide  range  of  total  collision  energies,  Et=  103  -  106  cm'1.  Again,  the 
difference  between  the  analytic  and  numerical  probabilities  is  due  to  V-R-T  probability  factorization  in 
Eq.  (1.8),  i.e.  not  accounting  for  full  coupling  between  rotational  and  vibrational  modes.  As  can  be  seen 
from  Fig.  1.13,  which  compares  atom-molecule  V-T  transition  probabilities  for  v=40  — >  w=35-40  (Av=v- 
w=0-5),  similar  level  of  agreement  is  obtained  for  V-T  transitions  of  initially  highly  vibrationally  excited 
molecules,  for  v>0.  Figure  1.14  plots  the  same  results  for  molecule-molecule  collisions,  for  which  the 
agreement  with  the  trajectory  calculations  is  not  as  good,  especially  for  multiquantum  transitions  with 
Av=3,  where  additional  analysis  is  needed  to  account  for  coupling  between  vibrational  and  rotational 
modes.  The  results  of  Figs.  1.12  - 1.14  demonstrate  that  the  present  analytic  model  generates  a  complete, 
self-consistent  set  of  V-R-T  transition  probabilities  in  atom-molecule  and  molecule-molecule  collisions, 
PVRT  (V,  yj  — »  w,  j 2 )  ,  predicting  vibrational  and  rotational  energy  transfer  vs.  total  collision  energy,  as 

well  as  initial  and  final  vibrational  and  rotational  quantum  numbers.  Although  the  present  results  are 
obtained  for  purely  repulsive  interaction  potential,  they  are  fully  applicable  for  modeling  of 
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nonequilibrium  flows  behind  strong  shock  waves,  when  the  effect  of  attractive  forces  on  energy  transfer 
rates  is  negligible. 


1.4.  Conclusions 

A  three-dimensional  semiclassical  analytic  model  of  vibrational  energy  transfer  in  collisions 
between  a  rotating  diatomic  molecule  and  an  atom,  and  between  two  rotating  diatomic  molecules  (Forced 
Harmonic  Oscillator  -  Free  Rotation  model),  has  been  extended  to  incorporate  rotational  relaxation  and 
coupling  between  vibrational,  translational  and  rotational  energy  transfer.  The  model  is  based  on  analysis 
of  classical  trajectories  of  rotating  molecules  interacting  by  a  repulsive  exponential  atom-to-atom 
potential.  The  model  predictions  are  compared  with  the  results  of  three-dimensional  close-coupled 
semiclassical  trajectory  calculations  using  the  same  potential  energy  surface.  The  comparison 
demonstrates  good  agreement  between  analytic  and  numerical  probabilities  of  rotational  and  vibrational 
energy  transfer  processes,  over  a  wide  range  of  total  collision  energies,  rotational  energies,  and  impact 
parameter.  Specifically,  rotational  relaxation  time  (RMS  average  rotational  energy  transferred)  predicted 
by  the  present  model  is  within  10-20%  of  trajectory  calculation  results  for  the  same  interaction  potential, 
and  individual  R-T  relaxation  probabilities  are  typically  within  50-100%  of  the  trajectory  calculation 
results,  except  for  collisions  of  very  rapidly  rotating  molecules.  For  V-R-T  relaxation  probabilities,  the 
difference  between  the  present  model  predictions  and  the  trajectory  calculations  is  within  a  factor  of  2  for 
atom-molecule  collisions  and  up  to  about  a  factor  of  3  for  multi-quantum  transitions  in  molecule- 
molecule  collisions.  The  main  source  of  the  difference  is  the  approximate  nature  of  coupling  between 
vibrational  energy  mode  and  rotational  energy  modes  of  one  or  two  collision  partners,  assumed  in  the 
present  approach.  The  model  predicts  probabilities  of  single-quantum  and  multi-quantum  vibrational- 
rotational  transitions  and  is  applicable  up  to  very  high  collision  energies  and  quantum  numbers.  Closed- 
form  analytic  expressions  for  these  transition  probabilities  lend  themselves  to  straightforward 
incorporation  into  DSMC  nonequilibrium  flow  codes. 

Future  work  will  focus  on  taking  into  account  coupling  between  vibrational  and  rotational  energy 
modes  of  both  colliding  molecules  and  predicting  state-specific  rates  of  molecular  dissociation  from 
highly  excited  vibrational-rotational  energy  states.  Also,  detailed  comparison  with  state-specific  V-R-T 
databases  for  N2-N  [18-21]  and  N2-N2,  obtained  using  ab  initio  potential  energy  surfaces,  is  desirable. 
Although  vibrational  and  rotational  energy  transfer  at  high  collision  temperatures  is  likely  to  be 
dominated  by  the  repulsive  part  of  the  interaction  potential,  such  as  used  in  the  present  work,  the  role  of 
atom  exchange  reactions  at  these  conditions  may  well  be  significant,  and  needs  to  be  quantified. 
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Figure  1.1.  Comparison  of  analytic  and  numerical  (104  trajectories)  rotational  energy  transfer 
probabilities,  for  different  impact  parameter  values.  Atom-molecule,  Et  =  104  cm'1,  Er  /  Et  = 
1/4,  b  =  0.5  A,  1.0  A,  2.0  A,  and  averaged  over  0.0-2. 5  A. 
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Figure  1.2.  Comparison  of  analytic  and  numerical  (105  trajectories)  rotational  energy  transfer 
probabilities  averaged  over  the  impact  parameter,  for  different  initial  rotational  energies. 
Atom-molecule,  Et  =  104  cm'1,  Er  /  Et  =  0,  1/4,  1/2,  and  3/4. 
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Figure  1.3.  Comparison  of  analytic  and  numerical  (105  trajectories)  rotational  energy  transfer 
probabilities  averaged  over  the  impact  parameter  and  rotational  energies,  for  different  total 
energies.  Atom-molecule,  Et  =  103,  104,  3- 104,  and  105  cm'1. 
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Figure  1.4.  Comparison  of  analytic  and  numerical  (104  trajectories)  rotational  energy  transfer 
probabilities  averaged  over  the  impact  parameter,  for  different  initial  rotational  energies. 
Molecule-molecule,  Et  =  104  cm'1,  Er  /  Et  =  0,  1/4,  1/2,  and  3/4. 
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Figure  1.5.  Comparison  of  analytic  and  numerical  (105  trajectories)  rotational  energy  transfer 
probabilities  averaged  over  the  impact  parameter  and  rotational  energies,  for  different  total 
energies.  Molecule-molecule,  Et  =  103,  104,  3- 104,  and  105  cm'1. 
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Figure  1.6.  Comparison  of  analytic  and  numerical  RMS  average  rotational  energy  transferred 
per  collision.  Left:  atom-molecule,  right:  molecule-molecule. 
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Figure  1.7.  Comparison  of  rotational  collision 
number  in  nitrogen  predicted  by  the  present 
trajectory  calculations  with  previous  results. 


Figure  1.8.  Effect  of  repulsive  potential 
parameter  a  on  rotational  collision  number, 
and  on  rotational  and  translational  energy 
transfer  in  nitrogen.  £^=104  cm'3. 
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Figure  1.9.  Average  squared  rotational  energy  transferred  in  atom-molecule 
collisions,  normalized  on  its  value  in  equilibrium,  vs.  ratio  of  the  initial 
rotational  energy  to  the  total  collision  energy,  Er0/Et.  Et=  103  cm'1. 
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Figure  1.10.  Comparison  of  analytic  and  numerical  (105  trajectories)  V-R-T  energy  transfer 
probabilities  (v=0  — ►  w= 0-3),  averaged  over  the  impact  parameter  and  initial  rotational  quantum 
numbers,  for  different  total  energies.  Atom-molecule,  Et  =  103,  104,  3- 104,  and  105  cm'1. 
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Figure  1.11.  Comparison  of  analytic  and  numerical  (105  trajectories)  V-R-T  energy  transfer 
probabilities  (v=0  — >  w= 0-3,  v-w- 0),  averaged  over  the  impact  parameter  and  initial  quantum 
numbers,  for  different  total  energies.  Molecule-molecule,  Et  =  104,  3- 104,  and  105  cm'1. 
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Figure  1.12.  Comparison  of  analytic  and  numerical  (104  trajectories)  V-T  energy  transfer 
probabilities  in  atom-molecule  collisions  (v=0  — >  w= 0-3),  averaged  over  the  impact  parameter 
as  well  as  initial  and  final  rotational  quantum  numbers,  vs.  total  collision  energy. 


Figure  1.13.  Comparison  of  analytic  and  numerical  (104  trajectories)  V-T  energy  transfer 
probabilities  in  atom-molecule  collisions  (v=40  — >  w=35-40),  averaged  over  the  impact  parameter 
as  well  as  initial  and  final  rotational  quantum  numbers,  vs.  total  collision  energy. 
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Figure  1.14.  Comparison  of  analytic  and  numerical  (104  trajectories)  V-T  energy  transfer 
probabilities  in  molecule-molecule  collisions  (v=0  — ►  w= 0-3,  v-w- 0),  averaged  over  the  impact 
parameter  as  well  as  initial  and  final  rotational  quantum  numbers,  vs.  total  collision  energy. 
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II.  Kinetics  of  Excited  States  and  Radicals  in  a  Nanosecond  Pulse  Discharge  and  Afterglow  in 
Nitrogen  and  Air 

ILL  Introduction 

High  voltage  nanosecond  pulse  discharges  have  received  considerable  attention  over  the  recent 
decade,  both  from  the  viewpoint  of  fundamental  kinetics  of  breakdown  development,  molecular  energy 
transfer,  and  plasma  chemical  reactions,  and  due  to  a  number  of  engineering  applications,  such  as  plasma- 
assisted  combustion  [40-42],  high-speed  flow  control  [43-45],  and  biological  applications  [46].  It  is  well 
known  that  short  pulse  duration  prevents  development  of  discharge  instabilities  and  that  high  peak 
reduced  electric  field  during  the  pulse  results  in  efficient  generation  of  electronically  excited  species  and 
molecular  dissociation  [47].  Also,  short  pulse  duration  makes  possible  time -resolved  studies  of  rapid 
energy  transfer  processes  and  reactions  of  excited  electronic  species  and  radicals  in  the  afterglow.  Over 
the  last  decade,  there  have  been  numerous  studies  of  nanosecond  pulse  discharges  operated  in  molecular 
gases,  both  theoretical  [48-52]  and  experimental  [53-57],  to  name  just  a  few. 

The  focus  of  the  present  work  is  on  a  kinetic  modeling  study  of  a  high  peak  voltage,  nanosecond 
pulse  duration  (-200  ns),  “diffuse  filament”  discharge  generated  between  two  spherical  copper  electrodes 
in  nitrogen  and  dry  air.  This  type  of  discharge  has  been  studied  in  our  recent  work  [58,58].  Ref.  [59], 
closely  related  to  the  present  work,  reports  time -resolved  measurements  of  temperature,  N2  vibrational 
level  populations,  and  absolute  number  densities  of  N,  O,  and  NO,  demonstrating  significant  N2 
vibrational  excitation  and  radical  species  generation  in  plasma  chemical  reactions  during  the  discharge 
pulse  and  the  afterglow.  Short  pulse  duration  used  in  these  experiments  “separates”  in  time  electron 
impact  vibrational  excitation  of  nitrogen  during  the  pulse  from  vibration-vibration  (V-V)  energy  exchange 
in  collisions  of  nitrogen  molecules,  occurring  on  a  longer  time  scale,  -1-100  ps  [60].  At  these  conditions, 
vibration-translation  (V-T)  relaxation  does  not  affect  N2  vibrational  level  populations,  except  for  very 
long  time  delays  after  the  discharge  pulse  in  air,  -1  ms.  In  Ref.  [59],  time -resolved  N,  O,  and  NO  number 
densities  have  been  measured  in  the  afterglow,  -5  ps  to  -10  ms  after  the  discharge  pulse,  i.e.  on  the  time 
scale  when  most  excited  electronic  species  generated  during  the  pulse  have  been  quenched.  Kinetic  model 
analysis  of  time -resolved  measurements  of  temperature  and  multiple  key  species  concentrations  in  the 
afterglow,  over  a  wide  range  of  time  scales,  provides  an  opportunity  to  obtain  new  quantitative  insight 
into  kinetics  of  plasma  chemical  reactions. 

The  main  objective  of  the  present  work  is  to  elucidate  the  kinetic  mechanisms  of  ground  state  N, 
O,  and  NO  formation  and  decay  in  the  discharge  and  in  the  afterglow,  and  to  determine  which  excited 
states  generated  in  the  discharge,  but  not  measured  directly,  are  among  the  dominant  “precursors”  of  these 
species.  Section  II. 2  describes  the  kinetic  model  of  a  nanosecond  pulse  discharge  in  nitrogen  and  dry  air. 
Section  II. 3  compares  the  kinetic  modeling  predictions  with  the  experimental  results  of  Ref.  [59].  Finally, 
Section  II. 4  summarizes  the  results. 


II.  2.  Kinetic  Model 

Kinetic  modeling  of  the  discharge  pulse  and  the  afterglow  was  carried  out  using  a  one¬ 
dimensional  model  discussed  below.  A  schematic  of  the  discharge  filament  sustained  between  two 
spherical  electrodes  is  shown  in  Fig.  II.l.  One  of  the  electrodes  is  grounded  and  the  other  is  powered  by  a 
positive  polarity  high  voltage  pulse.  In  the  experiments  [58,59],  the  diameter  of  the  electrodes  is  8  mm 
and  the  distance  between  the  electrodes  is  10  mm.  The  apparent  diameter  of  the  discharge  filament, 
determined  from  ICCD  images  of  broadband  UV/visible  emission  of  the  plasma  [59],  is  approximately 
<7=2.1  mm.  In  the  experiments,  the  discharge  filament  is  located  in  the  center,  along  the  axis  of  symmetry 
of  the  electrodes,  as  shown  schematically  in  Fig.  II.1.  Since  the  diameter  of  the  electrodes  is  much  larger 
compared  to  the  filament  diameter,  the  electrode  curvature  has  almost  no  effect  on  discharge  parameters. 
The  radial  fluxes  of  charged  species  during  the  discharge  pulse  (pulse  duration  of  about  200  ns)  are  much 
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lower  compared  to  the  axial  fluxes,  except  for  a  thin  region  in  the  cathode  layer.  At  these  conditions,  the 
discharge  parameters  (such  as  the  electric  field  and  the  rate  of  ionization)  are  controlled  by  the  transport 
of  charged  species  in  the  axial  direction.  This  justifies  the  use  of  a  one-dimensional  pulsed  discharge 
model,  with  the  spatial  coordinate,  z,  perpendicular  to  the  electrode  surfaces,  as  shown  in  Fig.  II.l.  The 
model  assumes  constant  volume  conditions  during  the  discharge  pulse  and  constant  pressure  conditions 
after  the  voltage  is  turned  off.  Since  gas  temperature  rise  during  the  pulse  is  insignificant,  except  in  the 
cathode  layer,  where  considerable  increase  of  gas  temperature  is  caused  by  rapid  energy  transfer  from 
ions  to  neutrals,  this  approach  does  not  result  in  a  significant  pressure  increase  in  the  afterglow.  The 
simulations  were  carried  out  in  nitrogen  and  in  dry  air,  modeled  as  a  78.5%  N2  /  21.5%  02  mixture  at  a 
pressure  of  100  Torr. 


The  kinetic  model  used  in  the  present  work  includes  time-dependent  conservation  equations  for 
the  number  densities  of  electrons,  ions  (positive  and  negative  ions  in  air),  and  neutral  species;  equation  for 
the  electron  temperature;  Poisson  equation  for  the  electric  field;  and  heavy  species  energy  equation.  In 
nitrogen,  the  model  includes  N+,  N2+,  N3+,  and  N4+  ions.  In  air,  the  following  ions  are  added:  O',  02",  03", 
04",  NO",  N20",  N02",  N03",  0+,  02+,  04+,  N2  02+,  NO+,  N20+,  N02+,  N2  NO+,  02  N0+,  and  NO  NO+. 
Excited  states  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  molecules  included  are  N2(v=l-40),  N2(A3£U+),  N2(B3ng), 
N2(W3Au),  N2(B'3Xu-),  N2(C3nu),  N2(E3Xg+),  N^a'1^),  N2(a1ng),  N2(w'Au),  N^a-'V),  N(4S),  N(2D), 
N(2P),  02(1Ag),  02(’Xg),  02**,  0(3P),  Of'D),  and  O('S).  Here  02**  is  a  sum  of  Herzberg  excited  electronic 
states  (A3Xu,  C3Au,  and  c 1  Xu‘)  of  02  molecule;  0(3P),  O('D),  0( 1 S)  are  the  ground  and  electronically 
excited  states  of  atomic  oxygen;  N(4S),  N(2D),  N(2P)  are  the  ground  and  electronically  excited  states  of 
atomic  nitrogen.  Neutral  species  incorporated  are  N,  O,  03,  NO,  N03,  N20,  N204,  N205. 


The  governing  equations  used  in  the  present  model  are  listed  below: 
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Eqs.  (II.l,  II. 2)  are  time -resolved  conservation  equations  for  number  densities  of  charged  species,  na  (in 
particular,  ne  is  the  electron  number  density)  and  neutral  species,  np. 
—  Q  n  / 

J a  —  ± \adr  -na  —Da  •  N0 - (  a/AT  )  stand  for  electron  and  ions  fluxes  (+  and  -  signs  are  used  for 

a  dx  /  ^  o 

positively  and  negatively  charged  species,  respectively),  and 
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—  denote  neutral  species  fluxes.  In  the  expressions  for  the 

fluxes,  N0  is  the  total  number  density,  vadr  are  the  charged  species  drift  velocities,  v  is  the  gas  flow 

velocity,  Da  and  Dp  are  diffusion  coefficients  of  the  charged  and  the  neutral  particles,  Dr  is  the  diffusion 
coefficient  for  the  neutral  particles  in  the  radial  direction,  and  R  is  the  filament  radius.  Initial  electron  and 
ion  concentrations  used  (N2+  for  nitrogen  and  [N2+]=[O2+]=0.5-[e]  for  air)  are  104  cm"3.  Varying  the  initial 
electron  concentration  within  a  range  of  103-106  cm"3  did  not  have  a  significant  effect  on  breakdown 
moment  or  the  predicted  current  waveform. 


Jp=v-np 
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In  Eqs.  (II. 3  -  II. 5),  <p,  p ,  e  and  Te  are  the  electric  potential,  density,  elementary  charge,  and 
electron  temperature,  respectively;  ke ,  kh  Ast  are  electron  thermal  conductivity,  inelastic  collisions  rate 
coefficients,  and  electron  energy  losses  in  inelastic  collision  processes.  In  the  energy  equation  (Eg.  (5)), 


Qx  is  the  thermal  conductivity  term,  Qj  is  Joule  heating  term,  Ws 
term,  and  ht  is  the  enthalpy  of  species  i. 
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is  the  viscous  dissipation 


The  system  of  equations  listed  above  is  solved  self-consistently,  using  the  same  time  scale  for  all 
equations.  The  boundary  conditions  for  species  number  densities  are  as  follows:  the  charged  particles 
concentrations  are  zero  (na=0)  at  the  electrodes  and  neutral  particles  fluxes  to  the  electrodes  surfaces 
(j p— 0)  are  zero.  The  secondary  electron  emission  coefficient  used  is  y=0.1  [47],  such  that  the  electron  and 


ion  fluxes  on  the  surface  of  the  cathode  are  related  as  follows,  Je 
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value  of  secondary  electron  emission  coefficient,  within  a  range  of  0.05<y<0.2,  did  not  have  a  significant 
effect  on  the  discharge  current.  The  quenching  coefficients  for  the  excited  species  on  the  electrode 
surfaces  are  taken  to  be  10"3  for  all  excited  states  (both  nitrogen  and  oxygen).  Note  that  the  effect  of 
surface  quenching  of  the  excited  species  quenching  during  the  -200  ns  long  discharge  pulse  is  negligible, 
since  excited  states  do  not  come  to  the  electrodes  on  this  short  time  scale.  Surface  quenching  of  the 
excited  states  in  the  afterglow  is  also  of  minor  importance  since  diffusion  fluxes  to  the  electrodes  are  very 
slow,  compared  to  the  gas  flow  in  the  radial  direction.  The  boundary  conditions  for  the  energy  equation 
(Eq.  (II.5))  on  the  electrode  surfaces  assume  constant  temperature,  Tdectrodes= 300  K. 


Vibrational  level  populations  of  nitrogen  {nj)  are  calculated  using  Eq.  (II. 6).  Here,  nv  are  absolute 
populations  of  excited  vibrational  levels  of  N2,  v>0.  Eq.  (II. 6)  includes  N2  vibrational  excitation  by 
electron  impact,  vibration-to-vibration  (V-V)  energy  exchange,  vibration-to-translation  (V-T)  energy 
relaxation,  and  chemical  reactions  of  vibrational  excited  molecules.  Kv+  and  Kv~  are  rate  coefficients  for 
electron  impact  excitation  and  de-excitation  of  vibrational  level  v,  Kv>v±1  are  rate  coefficients  for  V-T 
relaxation,  Np  are  number  densities  of  “relaxer”  species  (N2,  02,  N,  and  O),  and  KW,W±1V>V±1  are  rate 
coefficients  of  V-V  exchange  (only  N2-N2  exchange  was  taken  into  account). 

The  present  model  includes  40  excited  vibrational  levels  of  nitrogen,  of  which  the  first  17  levels 
are  assumed  to  be  excited  by  electron  impact.  Cross  sections  for  electron  impact  excitation  of  these  levels 
are  taken  from  Refs.  [61,62].  Note  that  cross  sections  for  electron  impact  excitation  of  high  vibrational 
levels  (v>9)  decrease  rapidly,  such  that  peak  value  for  electron  impact  excitation  of  v=9,  a09=6.1TO'18 
cm2,  is  a  factor  of  4  lower  than  that  of  v=8,  a08=2.52TO'17  cm2.  The  rates  for  V-T  relaxation  of 
vibrationally  excited  states  of  nitrogen  by  N2,  02,  N,  and  O  used  in  the  model  were  taken  from  Ref.  [63], 
with  Klj0  taken  from  [64].  Expressions  for  N2-N2  V-V  exchange  rates  were  taken  from  Ref.  [63],  with 
K0,i1,0  taken  from  Ref.  [60],  where  it  has  been  measured  directly. 

Terms  Sa.fi  and  La>p  na>p  in  Eqs.  (II.  1,  II.2)  represent  rates  of  production  and  loss  of  ions  and 
excited  species  (a  and  P,  respectively)  in  chemical  reactions,  including  electron  impact  and  ion-molecule 
reactions.  Rate  coefficients  of  electron  impact  processes  were  determined  using  cross  sections  taken  from 
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Refs.  [61,65]  and  the  electron  energy  distribution  function  (EEDF)  calculated  by  solving  the  Bolzmann 
equation  for  the  electrons  in  the  two-term  approximation  by  the  method  described  in  Ref  [66].  Rate 
coefficients  of  ion-molecule  reactions  and  of  chemical  reactions  among  neutral  species  were  taken  from 
Refs.  [67,68]. 


The  Boltzmann  equation  for  the  isotropic  part  f0  of  the  EEDF,  used  to  calculate  rate  coefficients 
of  electron  impact  processes,  is  listed  below  [66,69]: 
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Here,  Qind  is  the  collision  integral  for  inelastic  electron-neutral  collisions  and 
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electron  collision  integral;  m,  v,  e  are  electron  mass,  velocity,  and  charge,  respectively;  and  v,  E  are  the 
electron-neutral  elastic  collision  frequency  and  the  electric  field.  The  Rosenbluth-Shkarowsky  method 
[70]  was  used  to  take  into  account  Coulomb  collisions  between  electrons: 
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densities  of  fte~1013-1014  cm'3  and  electron  temperatures  of  Te~2-3  eV,  the  estimated  electron-electron 
collision  frequency  is  ~108-109  s'1.  Therefore  the  electron  energy  relaxation  time  in  these  collisions  is  of 
the  order  of  -10  ns,  i.e.  shorter  than  the  discharge  pulse  duration.  This  demonstrates  the  importance  of 
taking  into  account  electron-electron  collisions  at  the  conditions  of  the  experiments  [59]. 

Incorporating  the  electron-electron  collision  integral  in  Eq.  (II. 7)  requires  solving  the  Boltzmann 
equation  self-consistently  with  the  rest  of  governing  equations.  This  results  in  considerable  increase  of 
computational  time  since  the  model  becomes  essentially  two-dimensional,  the  first  dimension  being  the 
axial  coordinate  (see  Fig.  II.  1),  and  the  second  dimension  the  electron  energy.  If  electron-electron 
collisions  are  neglected,  the  electron  energy  relaxation  time  is  less  than  1  ns  and  the  following  approach 
was  used  instead:  first,  electron  swarm  parameters  and  electron  impact  coefficients  were  calculated  over  a 
wide  range  of  reduced  electric  field  (E/N)  values,  and  tabulated  as  functions  of  mean  electron  energy 
(electron  temperature).  After  that,  the  EEDF  was  recalculated  when  the  composition  of  the  plasma 
(including  number  densities  of  excited  species)  had  changed  significantly,  to  account  for  the  EEDF 
change  due  to  superelastic  collisions.  Typically,  the  EEDF  was  recalculated  approximately  5  times  during 
the  discharge  pulse.  Note  that  this  approach  (i.e.  using  electron  impact  coefficient  as  functions  of  electron 
temperature,  calculated  from  Eq.  (II.4))  allows  taking  into  account  nonlocal  effects,  such  as  electron 
thermal  conductivity.  The  results  of  modeling  calculations  carried  out  with  and  without  electron-electron 
collisions  taken  into  account  are  compared  in  Section  II. 3  below. 


II. 3.  Results  and  discussion 

As  discussed  in  Section  II.2,  nanosecond  pulse  discharge  simulations  were  carried  out  for  two 
gases,  nitrogen  and  dry  air.  The  model  predictions  are  compared  with  the  experimental  data  for  discharge 
current,  gas  temperature,  N2  vibrational  level  populations,  and  absolute  number  densities  of  N,  O  and  NO 
[59].  The  modeling  calculation  results  are  discussed  below. 
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II.  3.1.  Discharge  pulse 

Figure  11.2  plots  experimental  voltage  and  current  pulse  waveforms,  as  well  as  the  discharge 
current  predicted  by  the  kinetic  model  in  nitrogen  and  air.  As  discussed  in  Section  II.2,  the  experimental 
voltage  pulse  waveform  is  used  as  one  of  the  input  parameters  of  the  model.  Note  that  the  present  one¬ 
dimensional  model  predicts  the  current  density  rather  than  the  total  current,  measured  in  the  experiment. 
To  predict  the  current,  the  current  density  was  multiplied  by  the  estimated  cross  sectional  area  of  the 
discharge  filament.  The  filament  diameter  was  determined  from  broadband  ICCD  images  of  UV  /  visible 
discharge  emission  [59].  Fig.  II. 3  plots  the  radial  distribution  of  emission  intensity  halfway  between  the 
electrodes,  with  the  full  width  at  half  maximum  (FWHM)  of  2.1  mm.  Thus,  the  current  density  predicted 
by  the  model  was  multiplied  by  the  filament  cross  sectional  area  of  A=0.0346  cm2  to  compare  it  with  the 
experimentally  measured  current.  Comparison  of  the  experimental  and  the  predicted  current  traces  in 
nitrogen  (see  Fig.  II.2a)  shows  that  the  model  somewhat  overpredicts  the  current  during  breakdown  (when 
the  applied  voltage  falls  rapidly)  but  is  in  good  agreement  with  the  rest  of  the  experimental  current  pulse 
shape.  The  predicted  current  pulse  shape  in  air  (see  Fig.  II.2b)  is  also  in  fairly  good  agreement  with  the 
experimental  current  waveform,  although  the  model  somewhat  overpredicts  the  current  decay  after 
breakdown.  Note  that  the  “bump”  in  the  experimental  current  pulse  shapes  occurring  during  the  initial 
voltage  rise  (before  breakdown)  is  due  to  significant  stray  capacitance  of  the  external  circuit,  which  was 
not  incorporated  in  the  present  model. 

As  discussed  in  Section  II.2,  initial  electron  concentration  was  assumed  to  be  very  low,  104  cm"3. 
During  the  initial  rise  of  the  applied  voltage  (before  breakdown),  the  electrons  drift  toward  the  anode. 
Breakdown  occurs  when  the  applied  voltage  reaches  its  maximum  value  of  about  12  kV  (at  t~0  ns,  see 
Fig.  II. 2).  During  breakdown,  the  “forward”  ionization  wave  initiated  by  volumetric  electron  impact 
ionization  propagates  from  the  anode  to  the  cathode.  The  “reverse”  ionization  wave  propagates  back  to 
the  anode,  after  secondary  electron  emission  from  the  cathode  begins.  These  two  stages  occur  very 
rapidly,  over  -10  ns,  while  the  current  increases  sharply.  This  is  consistent  with  the  experimental 
observations  of  the  forward  and  the  reverse  ionization  waves  in  Ref.  [61].  After  breakdown,  the  voltage 
drops  to  approximately  2.5  kV,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  current-limiting  ballast  resistor  (1  kQ)  in  the 
external  circuit.  Since  the  external  circuit  is  not  incorporated  in  the  model,  the  experimental  voltage  trace 
measured  between  the  electrodes  is  used  as  one  of  the  entry  parameters  of  the  model.  A  quasi-DC 
discharge  phase  follows  the  breakdown  phase.  During  the  quasi-DC  phase,  the  applied  voltage  remains 
nearly  constant,  -2. 5-3.0  kV,  and  the  change  in  the  discharge  current  is  not  very  significant  (see  Fig.  II.2). 

Note  that  reproducing  the  shape  of  the  time-dependent  discharge  current  pulse  is  even  more 
important  than  matching  the  absolute  value  of  the  current.  For  this,  the  model  must  correctly  predict  axial 
distributions  of  electric  field  and  electron  density  in  the  plasma,  as  well  as  the  rates  of  ionization 
processes  in  the  discharge.  The  results  of  Fig.  II. 2  suggest  that  the  present  model  predicts  these 
parameters  adequately,  which  justifies  the  use  of  one-dimensional  approach  at  the  present  experimental 
conditions.  The  results  also  suggest  that  the  model  accurately  predicts  rates  of  generation  of  excited  states 
and  radicals  by  electron  impact. 

Figure  II.4  plots  some  of  the  predicted  discharge  parameters  in  nitrogen,  including  voltage  fall 
across  the  cathode  layer  (Fig.  II.4a),  and  reduced  electric  field  and  electron  density  in  the  middle  of  the 
discharge  gap  (i.e.  halfway  between  the  electrodes,  Fig.  II.4b).  From  Fig.  II.4a,  one  can  see  that  after 
breakdown,  the  cathode  voltage  fall,  approximately  1.5  kV,  is  quite  high  is  comparable  with  the  applied 
voltage,  approximately  2.5  kV,  thus  limiting  the  field  in  the  plasma. 

The  reduced  electric  field  first  increases  up  to  about  E/N=350  Td  (1  Td  =  10"17  V-cm2)  after  the  voltage  is 
applied,  and  then  decreases  sharply  after  breakdown,  due  to  the  voltage  drop  on  the  ballast  resistor  in  the 
external  circuit.  After  breakdown,  the  reduced  electric  field  in  the  plasma  (outside  of  the  cathode  layer) 
remains  fairly  low,  E/N=50-100  Td  (see  Fig.  II.4b).  The  electron  number  density  reaches  its  maximum 
value  of  about  ne=3T014  cm'3  during  breakdown,  after  which  it  decreases  gradually,  due  to  recombination 
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processes  dominating  over  ionization.  Thus,  after  breakdown  the  electric  field  in  the  plasma  is  relatively 
low  and  the  electron  concentration  is  quite  high. 

Note  that  it  is  possible  that  a  significant  cathode  voltage  fall  predicted  by  the  present  one¬ 
dimensional  model  may  be  somewhat  overpredicted  because  the  model  underpredicts  the  area  occupied 
by  the  discharge  on  the  surface  of  the  cathode  (“cathode  spot”).  After  the  reverse  ionization  wave  reaches 
the  anode,  the  current  channel  near  the  cathode  spreads  out,  such  that  the  cathode  spot  may  occupy 
significantly  greater  surface  area  than  the  filament  cross  section,  which  is  not  accounted  for  in  the  present 
model.  Indeed,  NO  PLIF  images  taken  in  the  experiment  [59]  demonstrate  that  the  cathode  spot  area  is 
significantly  larger  compared  to  the  cross  section  of  the  discharge  filament.  Thus,  the  cathode  fall  value 
predicted  by  the  present  model  represents  an  upper  bound  value.  However,  the  current  density  distribution 
across  the  cathode  spot  is  not  necessarily  uniform,  such  that  the  cathode  voltage  fall  evaluated  based  on 
this  assumption  would  be  a  lower  bound  estimate.  A  more  accurate  prediction  of  the  cathode  fall  would 
require  using  a  two-dimensional  model  of  the  discharge.  However,  comparison  of  the  present  model 
predictions  with  the  experimental  data,  including  current  waveforms,  N,  NO,  and  O  number  densities,  and 
N2  vibrational  level  populations  suggests  that  the  model  provides  an  adequate  description  of  the  discharge 
kinetics  and  plasma  chemistry. 


II.  3. 2.  Effect  of  electron-electron  collisions 

The  results  of  modeling  calculations  predict  that  the  electron  concentration  during  the  discharge 
pulse  at  the  present  conditions  exceeds  1014  cm"3  (peak  electron  densities  in  nitrogen  and  air  are 
ne=2.5T014  cm'3  and  ne=1.4T014  cm'3,  respectively,  with  peak  ionization  fraction  of  ne/N~10'4).  It  has 
been  shown  previously  [66,72]  that  electron-electron  collisions  become  important  above  ionization 
fraction  of  ne/N~10'6  (in  noble  gases)  and  above  ne/N~10"5-10'4  (in  molecular  gases),  such  that 
incorporating  them  into  the  present  model  (see  Section  II. 2)  is  necessary. 

Most  of  the  ionization  during  the  discharge  pulse  occurs  during  the  first  few  tens  of  nanoseconds, 
in  two  stages.  First,  a  “forward”  ionization  wave  propagates  from  the  anode  to  the  cathode,  increasing  the 
electron  number  density  in  the  plasma  up  to  ne~1012-1013  cm'3.  After  the  wave  front  reaches  the  cathode, 
secondary  electron  emission  from  the  cathode  is  triggered  by  the  ions  generated  in  the  ionization  wave 
front.  This  results  in  a  “reverse”  ionization  wave,  propagating  from  the  cathode  to  the  anode  and 
increasing  the  electron  number  density  up  to  ne~1014  cm"3.  The  electric  field  ahead  of  the  forward 
ionization  wave  is  very  high  because  charge  separation  in  the  wave  front  shields  the  plasma  behind  the 
wave.  This  leads  to  a  dramatic  increase  of  the  voltage  fall  across  the  cathode  layer,  up  to  4.5  kV  (see  Fig. 
II. 4).  The  electric  field  ahead  of  the  reverse  ionization  wave  is  also  high  since  the  sudden  increase  in  the 
secondary  emission  from  the  cathode  results  in  a  significant  reduction  of  the  cathode  voltage  fall  and 
increases  the  electric  field  in  the  rest  of  the  discharge  gap.  This  makes  the  effect  of  electron-electron 
collisions  on  the  rate  of  ionization  during  this  stage  insignificant,  since  this  effect  is  reduced  as  the 
electric  field  is  increased  [66]. 

After  breakdown,  the  electron  concentration  in  the  plasma  is  fairly  high  while  the  electric  field  in 
the  plasma  becomes  rather  low,  due  to  a  significant  voltage  drop  across  the  cathode  layer.  Note  that  most 
of  the  energy  is  coupled  to  the  plasma  after  breakdown,  during  the  quasi-DC  discharge  phase  (see  Fig. 
II.2),  resulting  in  significant  vibrational  excitation,  as  well  as  some  electronic  excitation  and  dissociation. 
To  illustrate  the  effect  of  electron-electron  collisions  on  the  coupled  energy  partitioning  among  different 
excited  states,  modelling  calculations  were  carried  out  with  electron-electron  collisions  turned  on  and  off, 
with  the  results  discussed  below.  First,  Fig.  II.  5  plots  EEDFs  predicted  in  a  nitrogen  plasma  at  E/N=100 
Td  and  ne=2T014  cm'3,  with  and  without  electron-electron  collisions  taken  into  account.  As  is  well  known, 
the  EEDF  has  a  well-pronounced,  nearly  “step-wise”  drop  at  electron  energy  of  e~2  eV,  produced  by 
significant  electron  energy  loss  in  inelastic  collisions  (primarily  N2  vibrational  excitation  by  electron 
impact).  Also,  as  expected,  the  EEDF  with  electron-electron  collisions  taken  into  account  exhibits  a  more 
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gradual  reduction  with  the  electron  energy  (see  Fig.  II.5).  This  occurs  since  Coulomb  collisions  result  in 
“maxwellization”  of  the  distribution  function  [47],  i.e.  bring  it  closer  to  a  straight  line  in  a  semilog  plot  in 
Fig.  II. 5  and  raise  the  higher  energy  “tail”. 

Note  that  electron-electron  collisions  conserve  the  electron  energy,  simply  redistributing  it 
between  the  collision  partners,  such  that  some  of  the  electron  impact  rate  coefficients  may  increase  while 
others  may  be  reduced.  Figure  II.  6  compares  N2  vibrational  level  populations  during  the  discharge  pulse 
predicted  by  the  model  with  and  without  electron-electron  collisions  taken  into  account,  illustrating  a 
significant  difference  between  these  two  cases.  In  particular,  incorporating  electron-electron  collision 
results  in  higher  v=l,2  level  populations  but  lower  v=3,4  level  populations.  Comparison  with  the 
experimental  data  points,  also  shown  in  Fig.  II.6,  shows  that  including  electron-electron  collisions  results 
in  a  much  better  agreement  with  the  experiment,  and  demonstrates  that  electron  impact  vibrational 
excitation  and  de-excitation  processes  of  N2  are  represented  by  the  model  adequately.  Note  the  electron- 
electron  collisions  have  almost  no  effect  on  the  dissociation  process  since  it  takes  place  mostly  in  the 
beginning  of  the  discharge  pulse,  when  electric  field  in  the  discharge  gap  is  still  very  high.  At  higher 
electric  fields,  the  effect  of  electron-electron  collisions  becomes  weaker. 


II.  3. 3.  Excitation  and  decay  ofN2  vibrational  levels 

As  discussed  in  Section  II. 2,  the  present  model  incorporates  40  vibrational  levels  of  the  ground 
electronic  state  of  N2,  with  vibrational  levels  v=l-17  excited  by  electron  impact  during  the  discharge 
pulse.  The  simulation  results  are  compared  with  psec  CARS  measurements  in  nitrogen  and  air  [20],  where 
the  first  five  vibrational  levels,  v=0-4,  were  detected.  Time -resolved  N2(v=0-4)  vibrational  level 
populations  predicted  by  the  model  in  nitrogen  are  compared  with  the  experimental  results  in  Fig.  11.7(a)). 
It  can  be  seen  that  the  model  predictions  are  in  very  good  agreement  with  the  experimental  data,  over  a 
wide  range  of  time  scales,  from  ~10'7  until  ~10'2  s.  Note  that  vibrational  level  population  reduction 
beyond  ~10'3  s  is  not  produced  by  V-V  exchange  or  by  V-T  relaxation,  both  of  which  are  significantly 
slower,  and  is  most  likely  due  to  diffusion  in  the  radial  direction.  In  the  present  work,  the  characteristic 
diffusion  time  is  estimated  to  be  rdiff~  (d/2)2/D  ~  8  ms,  much  shorter  compared  to  the  convection  time, 
zconv  ~  d/u  ~  40  ms,  where  the  flow  velocity,  estimated  from  the  flow  rate,  is  u  ~  5  cm/s.  This  estimate  for 
the  diffusion  time  is  shorter  compared  to  the  diffusion  time  estimated  from  NO  number  density 
measurements  in  later  afterglow  in  Ref.  [59],  Tdiff~  20  ms,  which  is  most  likely  due  to  the  size  of  CARS 
signal  collection  region  being  significantly  smaller  compared  to  LIF  and  TALIF  diagnostics  (see  the 
discussion  in  Ref.  [59]). 

From  Fig.  11.7(a),  it  can  be  seen  that  time -resolved  populations  of  excited  vibrational  levels  of  N2 
exhibit  several  different  trends.  Specifically,  the  N2(v=l)  population  increases  after  the  discharge  pulse 
(on  the  time  scale  of  ~10'7-  10'4  s),  before  decaying  on  the  long  time  scale,  ~10'3  -  10"2  s.  On  the  other 
hand,  N2(v=3,4)  populations  start  decreasing  soon  after  the  voltage  is  turned  off.  Comparison  with  the 
modelling  calculations  shows  that,  as  expected,  this  behaviour  is  controlled  by  the  “downward”  V-V 
exchange,  N2(v=0)  +  N2(w)  — >  N2(v=l)  +  N2(w-1),  due  to  overpopulation  of  high  vibrational  levels, 
N2(w>2),  during  the  discharge  pulse.  This  results  in  net  vibrational  energy  transfer  to  the  low  levels  in  the 
afterglow,  transient  overpopulation  of  N2(v=l),  and  increase  of  the  “first  level”  N2  vibrational 

6L 

temperature,  Tv  = — - r,  where  0iO=3353  K  is  the  energy  spacing  between  vibrational  levels  v=l 

ln(/20 I  nx) 

and  v=0.  Note  that  dynamics  of  N2(v=0-4)  vibrational  level  populations  in  nitrogen  is  not  affected  by  V-T 
relaxation  processes  since  their  rates  are  very  low. 

Time  evolution  of  N2(v=0-4)  vibrational  level  populations  in  air  are  shown  in  Fig.  11.7(b).  In  this 
case,  the  agreement  with  the  experimental  data  points  is  not  as  good  as  in  nitrogen;  however,  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  overall  trend  of  transient  overpopulation  of  v=l  and  gradual  decay  of  higher  level 
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populations  is  still  reproduced  rather  well.  The  model  reproduces  the  rise  of  the  first  excited  vibration 
level  population  (v=l)  within  ~10'4  s,  although  it  somewhat  underpredicts  its  peak  absolute  value.  The 
prediction  for  N2(v=2)  population,  which  remains  nearly  unchanged  until  -10"3  s  in  the  experiment,  is  not 
as  good,  with  the  model  predicting  its  gradual  decay  after  -10'5  s. 

The  experimental  and  predicted  “first  level”  N2  vibrational  temperature,  translational/rotational 

4 

temperature,  and  the  apparent  number  of  vibration  quanta  per  N2  molecule,  Q  =  ^  vnv  I  nN  ,  in  nitrogen 

V=1 

and  air  are  shown  in  Fig.  II.8(a,b).  It  can  be  seen  that  the  model  prediction  for  peak  vibrational 
temperature  in  nitrogen  is  in  good  agreement  with  the  experiment  and  is  somewhat  lower  compared  with 
the  experimental  value  in  air.  Note  that  the  experimentally  measured  number  of  vibrational  quanta  per  N2 
molecule  appears  to  increase  after  the  pulse,  both  in  nitrogen  and  air,  until  -10'4  s.  In  fact,  the  increase  of 
Q  after  the  pulse  in  nitrogen,  predicted  by  the  model  (see  Fig.  11.8(a)),  is  due  to  the  effect  of  downward  V- 
V  energy  transfer  from  higher  vibrational  level,  v>4,  not  measured  in  the  experiments  and  therefore  not 
included  in  the  sum.  The  total  number  of  quanta  per  molecule  after  the  pulse,  predicted  by  the  model, 
remains  nearly  constant,  since  N2-N2  V-V  exchange  conserves  the  number  of  vibrational  quanta,  until 
-10'3  s,  when  removal  of  vibrationally  excited  molecules  by  diffusion  becomes  significant.  Finally,  at  the 
present  low-temperature  conditions  (peak  translational/rotational  temperature  of  T-360  K),  the  effect  of 
V-T  relaxation  on  N2  vibrational  mode  energy  on  the  number  of  quanta  per  molecule  is  negligibly  small. 


II.  3. 4.  Production  and  decay  of  electronically  excited  species  and  radicals  in  the  afterglow 

Simulations  of  the  experimental  conditions  were  carried  out  for  the  time  interval  of  10  ms, 
starting  approximately  50  ns  before  the  applied  pulse  voltage  rise  from  near  zero  (see  Fig.  II.4).  This  time 
interval  includes  (a)  breakdown  stage,  including  onset  of  electron  impact  ionization  in  the  discharge  gap, 
ionization  wave  propagation  toward  the  cathode,  and  onset  of  secondary  electron  emission  from  the 
cathode;  (b)  quasi-steady-state  discharge  state  reached  after  the  breakdown,  with  a  “plateau”  reached  in 
the  applied  voltage;  and  (c)  afterglow  stage,  after  the  applied  voltage  is  turned  off.  The  model  predictions 
for  time-dependent  species  number  densities,  specifically  atomic  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  as  well  as  NO, 
were  compared  with  the  experimental  results  [59].  Comparison  with  time -resolved,  absolute  species 
concentration  measurements  in  the  afterglow  puts  the  plasma  chemistry  mechanism  used  in  the  present 
model  to  a  stringent  test.  Figure  II. 9  compares  experimental  O,  N,  and  NO  number  densities  in  the 
afterglow  [59]  with  the  predictions  of  the  “baseline”  model  described  in  Section  II. 2.  Figure  II. 9  also  plots 
the  predicted  gas  temperature. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  experimental  data  points  plotted  in  Fig.  II. 9,  atomic  nitrogen,  which  is 
mainly  produced  by  electron  impact  during  the  discharge  pulse,  is  decaying  in  the  afterglow,  starting  at  5 
ps  after  the  discharge  pulse  (the  shortest  delay  time  after  the  pulsed  measured  in  the  experiments  [59]). 
The  concentration  of  atomic  oxygen,  which  is  also  generated  during  the  discharge  pulse,  keeps  increasing 
in  the  afterglow,  most  likely  due  to  quenching  of  excited  nitrogen  molecules  quenching  in  the  following 
reactions: 

n2(a3xu\  B3ng,  c3nu)  +  o2  -*■  n2 + o  +  o  (ii.9) 

1 2  T  ^  — j—  10  T 

The  rate  coefficients  for  this  reaction  are  2.54T0"  cm /s  for  N2(A  £u  )  state  and  3 TO'  cm /s  (gas 
kinetic)  for  N2(B3ng)  and  N2(C3n  u)  states.  The  characteristic  time  for  02  dissociation  during  reactive 
quenching  of  N2(A3EU+)  is  0.5  ps. 

Finally,  experimental  results  show  that  NO  number  density  is  highest,  approximately  2- 1015  cm'3, 
5  ps  after  the  discharge  pulse  (first  experimental  point  taken),  and  decreases  after  that.  Since  noticeable 
NO  concentration  reduction  occurs  over  -100  ps  (see  Fig.  II. 9),  it  cannot  be  caused  by  diffusion  or 
convection  (gas  flow),  both  of  which  are  insignificant  on  this  time  scale.  Also  note  that  initial  NO 
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concentration  is  almost  two  times  higher  than  N  atoms  concentration  (see  Fig.  II.9).  Thus,  rapid  reactions 
of  excited  metastable  states  of  nitrogen  atoms,  N(2D)  or  N(2P), 

N(2D,  2P)  +  02  ->  NO  +  O  (II.  1 0) 

usually  assumed  to  control  NO  formation  in  air  afterglow  [73-77],  are  unlikely  to  be  the  main  mechanism 
of  NO  generation  at  the  present  conditions,  since  their  number  densities  are  even  lower  than  that  of  the 
ground  state  nitrogen  atoms. 

Since  the  gas  temperature  in  the  presen  experiments  remains  relatively  low,  below  T=400  K  (see 
Figs.  II.  8,  II.9),  reactions  of  Zel’dovich  thermal  mechanism  of  NO  formation 

N2+O^NO  +  N  (11.11) 

02  +  N^N0  +  0  (11.12) 

do  not  affect  nitric  oxide  generation  in  the  discharge  afterglow.  Similarly,  vibrational  excitation  of 
nitrogen  at  the  present  conditions  is  quite  low  (see  Figs.  II. 7,  II. 8),  such  that  it  is  unlikely  to  affect  NO 
generation  in  a  vibrationally  enhanced  first  Zel’dovich  reaction, 

N2(X‘S,v)  +  O  — >  NO  +  N,  (11.13) 

as  has  been  suggested  previously  [79,79].  Indeed,  based  on  the  trend  given  by  the  experimental 
measurents  of  N2  vibrational  level  populations  in  the  ground  electronic  state  (see  Fig.  II. 7),  estimated 
relative  population  of  v~12,  which  corresponds  to  the  activation  energy  barrier  of  reaction  (13),  Ea  - 
38,000  K,  is  only  f12~  10"5  (absolute  population  of  -  1013  cm'3),  which  is  about  2  orders  of  magnitude  less 
than  NO  number  densirty  measured  in  the  experiment. 

This  leaves  quenching  of  electronically  excited  nitrogen, 

N2*+O^NO  +  N,  (11.14) 

where  N2*  is  used  as  a  generic  symbol  for  N2  excited  electronic  states,  as  the  most  likely  primary 
mechanism  of  NO  formation  in  the  afterglow.  Reaction  (14)  involving  a  metastable  excited  state 
N2(A3Iu+),  with  the  rate  coefficient  of  7T0"12  cm3/s  [63],  is  routinely  incorporated  in  plasma  chemistry 
kinetic  models  as  one  of  key  reactions  for  NO  formation  in  nonequlibrium  air  plasmas  [74,76].  Indeed, 
significant  NO  yield  in  reaction  (14)  is  expected  due  to  high  atomic  oxygen  number  density  measured  at 
the  present  conditions  (up  to  ~  1016  cm'3,  see  Fig.  II. 9).  Although  the  baseline  kinetic  model  used  in  the 
present  work  (see  Section  II.2)  does  incorporate  reactive  quenching  processes  of  reaction  (14),  only  three 
excited  triplet  states,  N2(A3EU+),  N2(B3ng),  N2(C3nu),  have  been  considered  as  a  reaction  (14)  channel. 
However,  Fig.  II. 9  shows  clearly  that  the  baseline  model  strongly  underpredicts  peak  NO  number  density 
(by  about  a  factor  of  5,  4T014  cm'3  vs.  2T015  cm'3)  and  overpredicts  NO  decay  rate  by  about  2  orders  of 
magnitude  (primarily  in  the  reverse  2nd  Zel’dovich  reaction,  reaction  of  Eq.  12)).  Also,  the  rate  of  N  atom 
decay  is  strongly  underpredicted.  This  behaviour  suggests  that  quenching  of  other  electronic  states  of  N2 
contributes  to  NO  production  rate  in  the  afterglow. 

To  test  this  hypothesis,  the  kinetic  model  has  been  expanded  to  incorporate  other  excited 
electronic  states  of  nitrogen,  specifically  the  triplet  states  N2(W3AU),  N2(B'3£U),  N2(E3£g+)  and  the  singlet 
states  N^a'1^"),  N^a1^),  N2(w!Au),  N^a"1!^),  as  additional  channels  of  reactive  quenching  (14). 
Although  these  states  have  allowed,  rapid  radiative  transitions  to  lower  energy  excited  electronic  states  or 
to  the  ground  state  (singlet  states),  collisional  quenching  is  quite  critical  at  the  relatively  high  pressures 
involved  (100  torr).  Since  non-reactive  collisional  quenching  of  these  states,  such  as 

N2(B3ng)+M  ->  N2(A3Xu+)+M  ,  (II.  1 5) 

is  already  included  into  the  baseline  model,  expanding  the  model  allows  for  quenching  processes  with 
M=0  to  be  reactive.  Note  that  measurements  of  electronic  state  specific  rates  of  reaction  (14)  are  not 
available,  due  to  scarcity  of  time -resolved  NO  measurements  at  strongly  transient  conditions,  rather  than 
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in  steady  state  discharges  or  late  afterglow.  In  the  present  work,  the  rate  coefficient  of  reaction  (14)  for 
N2(A3Eu+)  is  7-10'12  cm3/s  [63],  and  rate  coefficients  for  all  other  excited  states  are  assumed  to  be  gas 
kinetic,  3  TO'10  cm3/s.  A  similar  approach  was  used  for  reactive  quenching  of  excited  electronic  states  N2* 
by  02  (reaction  (9),  other  than  N2(A3£U+)),  for  which  the  rate  coefficients  were  assumed  to  be  the  same  as 
for  N2(B3ng)  and  N2(X3nu),  310"10  cm3/s. 

Time  evolutions  of  N,  O,  and  NO  number  densities,  predicted  by  the  expanded  model,  are 
presented  in  Figure  11.10.  Note  that  expanding  the  model  significantly  increases  the  amount  of  NO 
generated  during  the  discharge  pulse,  although  most  of  it  is  still  produced  in  the  afterglow,  up  to  -1  ps 
after  the  pulse.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  extended  model  reproduces  the  experimental  data  quite  well. 
Specifically,  the  model  accurately  predicts  peak  NO  number  density,  as  well  as  [N]  and  [NO]  reduction  in 
the  reverse  1st  Zel’dovich  reaction, 

N0  +  N^N2+0  (11.16) 

Note  that  the  measured  and  the  predicted  reduction  in  NO  number  density  up  to  -10'3  s  after  the  discharge 
pulse,  A[NO]-1015  cm'3,  is  close  to  the  peak  measured  N  atom  number  density  (see  Fig.  II.  10).  This 
demonstrates  that  at  the  present  conditions,  reaction  (16)  is  the  dominant  channel  of  NO  and  N  atom 
decay  in  the  afterglow,  on  the  time  scale  -10'5-10'3  s.  Although  the  second  Zel’dovich  reaction  (NO  +  O 
— >  N  +  02)  also  affects  NO  formation  and  decay  in  the  afterglow,  it  is  important  only  when  NO  number 
density  is  low,  below  -1013  cm'3.  Finally,  NO  decay  on  the  long  time  scale,  -lO'MO"1  s  (see  Fig.  II.  10),  is 
primarily  due  to  diffusion  rather  than  its  conversion  to  higher  nitric  oxides,  such  as  N02  and  N20.  To 
illustrate  that,  Fig.  II.  11  plots  time -resolved  number  densities  of  N02  and  N20,  predicted  by  the  kinetic 
model,  which  includes  chemical  reactions  among  N02,  N03,  N20,  N204,  and  N205.  N20  is  primarily 
produced  during  reactive  quenching  of  N2*  by  oxygen  molecules, 

N2*+02^N20+0  (11.17) 

(rate  coefficient  8.7T0"16  cm3/s  [63])  on  the  time  scale  -1-10  ps,  and  remains  nearly  constant  after  this. 
N02  generation  and  decay  is  primarily  controlled  by  the  following  reactions, 

O  +  NO  +  M  — ►  N02  +  M  ,  (11.18) 

on  the  time  scale  -1-10  ps,  and 

N  +  N02  — >  NO  +  NO,  N2+  02,  N2+  O  +  O  (11.19) 

on  the  time  scale  -0-100  ps  (see  Fig.  II.  1 1). 


II. 4.  Conclusions 

The  modelling  calculations  results  discussed  in  the  present  paper  provide  key  new  insight  into  the 
kinetics  of  vibrational  excitation  of  nitrogen  and  plasma  chemical  reactions  in  a  nanosecond  pulse, 
“diffuse  filament”  discharges  in  nitrogen  and  dry  air  at  a  moderate  energy  loading  per  molecule,  -0.1 
eV/molecule,  studied  in  our  recent  work  [59].  The  present  results  demonstrate  that  ionization  fraction 
achieved  in  the  discharge  filament,  ne/N  -  10'4  is  sufficiently  high  for  electron-electron  collisions  to 
affect  the  electron  energy  distribution  function,  the  rates  of  electron  impact  processes,  and  the  electron 
energy  partitioning  among  different  molecular  energy  modes.  Specifically,  taking  electron-electron 
collisions  into  account  produces  much  better  agreement  with  the  measured  N 2(X1S,v=0-4)  vibrational 
level  populations  at  the  end  of  the  discharge  pulse.  Also,  the  results  illustrate  that  self-consistent 
modelling  of  the  cathode  layer  development  in  high  peak  current,  nanosecond  pulse  duration  discharges  is 
critical  for  predicting  the  electric  field  in  the  plasma  after  breakdown,  since  at  these  conditions  the 
cathode  voltage  fall  may  be  comparable  to  the  voltage  between  the  electrodes  after  breakdown. 

The  present  modelling  calculations  demonstrate  that  the  apparent  transient  rise  of  N2  “first  level” 
vibrational  temperature  after  the  discharge  pulse,  detected  in  the  experiment  [59],  is  due  to  net  downward 
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V-V  energy  transfer  in  N2-N2  collisions,  which  increases  N2(X'Z,v=l)  population.  Finally,  comparison  of 
the  present  results  with  the  experimental  data  shows  that  NO  formation  in  the  afterglow  occurs  during 
reactive  quenching  of  multiple  excited  electronic  levels  of  nitrogen  molecule,  N2*,  by  O  atoms. 
Specifically,  taking  into  account  NO  formation  in  reactive  quenching  of  only  the  lowest  metastable  triplet 
level  N2(A3£u+)  results  in  a  much  lower  predicted  NO  number  density  compared  to  the  experimental 
results  [59].  Incorporating  NO  formation  during  quenching  of  both  singlet  and  triplet  electronic  states  of 
N2  resolves  this  issue,  resulting  in  a  much  better  agreement  with  the  data.  According  to  the  expanded 
model  predictions,  nitric  oxide  is  formed  on  the  time  scale  of  -0.1-1  ps  after  the  discharge  pulse,  reaching 
its  maximum  value  at  -1  ps.  After  this,  NO  is  predicted  to  decay  mainly  in  a  reaction  with  N  atoms,  NO  + 
N  — >  N2  +  O,  in  good  agreement  with  the  experiment.  Both  measured  and  predicted  reduction  in  NO 
number  density  in  the  afterglow  is  close  to  peak  N  atom  number  density,  demonstrating  that  this  reaction 
is  the  dominant  channel  of  NO  and  N  atom  decay  in  the  afterglow. 

The  present  work  demonstrates  critical  importance  of  time -resolved,  absolute,  multiple  species 
concentrations  measurements  in  highly  transient  plasmas,  for  quantitative  insight  into  kinetics  of  plasma 
chemical  reactions  and  confidence  in  the  kinetic  model  predictions.  Most  N,  O,  and  NO  measurements 
available  in  the  literature  [73-76]  have  been  done  in  steady-state  discharges  or  in  late  afterglow,  i.e.  on 
time  scales  much  longer  than  characteristic  time  for  reactions  of  electronically  excited  species  and 
radicals  produced  in  the  discharge  (e.g.  see  [80]).  This  may  result  in  a  significant  uncertainty  in 
identification  of  plasma  chemical  processes  controlling  formation  and  decay  of  these  species  in  the 
discharge  and  in  the  afterglow.  Measurements  of  these  radical  species  concentrations  at  shorter  delay 
times  after  the  discharge  pulse,  and/or  at  lower  energy  loadings  per  molecule  would  provide  better  time 
resolution  of  both  their  rise  and  decay.  These  data  would  help  isolate  kinetic  processes  involved  and 
provide  additional  confidence  in  model  predictions. 
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Figure  II.  1 .  Schematic  of  the  discharge  filament  modeled  in  the  present  work. 
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I,  A 


(b) 


Figure  11.2.  Applied  voltage  pulse  (experimental),  discharge  current  pulse  (experimental  and 
predicted),  and  pulse  input  energy  (predicted)  in  nitrogen  (a)  and  in  air  (b). 
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Realtive  emission  intensity 


X,  mm 


Figure  II.  3.  Radial  distribution  of  broadband  emission  intensity 
the  discharge  filament  in  nitrogen. 
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Cathode  fall  (1)  and  applied  voltage  (2),  kV 


(a) 


(b) 


Figure  II.4.  (a)  Experimental  applied  voltage  and  predicted  voltage  drop  across  the  cathode  layer  in 
nitrogen;  (b)  Predicted  reduced  electric  field  and  electron  concentration  in  the  plasma  (halfway 
between  the  electrodes). 
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EEDF,  eV’3/2 


Figure  II.5.  Electron  energy  distribution  functions  (EEDF)  in  nitrogen,  calculated  with  (1)  and 
without  (2)  electron-electron  collisions  taken  into  account.  E/N=50  Td,  ne=  1014  cm'3. 


Nv,  relative  population 


Figure  II.6.  N2  vibrational  level  populations  during  the  discharge  pulse,  calculated  with  electron- 
electron  collisions  (solid  curves)  and  without  electron-electron  collisions  (dashed  curves)  taken 
into  account.  Symbols  show  experimental  measurements  at  the  end  of  the  discharge  pulse. 
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(a) 


N  ,  Relative  population 


(b) 


Figure  II.7.  Experimental  (symbols)  and  predicted  (curves)  N2  vibrational  level  populations  during 
the  discharge  pulse  and  in  the  afterglow  in  nitrogen  (a)  and  in  air  (b). 
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time,  sec 


(a) 


(b) 


Figure  II.8.  Experimental  (symbols)  and  predicted  (curves)  rotational-translational  temperature, 
“first  level”  N2  vibrational  temperature,  and  number  of  vibration  quanta  per  N2  molecule  in  nitrogen 
(a)  and  in  air  (b). 
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[O],  [N]  and  [NO],  cm'3  Tgas ,  K 


Figure  II.9.  Experimental  (symbols)  and  predicted  (curves)  N,  O,  and  NO  number  densities,  and 
gas  temperature  in  air,  with  reactive  quenching  of  only  N2(A3EU+),  N2(B3ng),  and  N2(C3I1U)  states 
contributing  to  NO  formation. 


Figure  IF  10.  Experimental  (symbols)  and  predicted  (curves)  N,  O,  and  NO  number  densities,  and 
gas  temperature  in  air,  with  reactive  quenching  of  multiple  N2  excited  electronic  states  contributing 
to  NO  formation. 
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[N20]  and  [N02],  relative  population 


Figure  II.  11.  Predicted  N20  and  N02  number  densities  in  the 
afterglow  at  the  conditions  of  Fig.  II.  10. 
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III.  Two-Stage  Energy  Thermalization  Mechanism  in  Nanosecond  Pulse  Discharges  in  Air  and 
Hydrogen- Air  Mixtures 


7/7.7.  Introduction 

Kinetics  of  energy  transfer  and  thermalization  in  nonequilibrium  electric  discharges  and 
afterglow  in  molecular  gases  is  of  considerable  interest  from  a  fundamental  viewpoint  and  for 
applications  such  as  plasma  assisted  combustion  and  plasma  flow  control  [81-89].  In  pulsed  electric 
discharges  used  for  plasma  assisted  combustion  applications,  temporal  dynamics  of  gas  temperature 
controls  the  rates  of  reactions  among  plasma-generated  radicals,  due  to  their  strong  dependence  on 
temperature,  and  may  critically  influence  fuel  oxidation,  ignition,  and  flameholding.  In  electric  discharge 
plasmas  used  for  high-speed  flow  control  (“plasma  actuators”),  the  rate  of  temperature  rise  strongly 
affects  the  amplitude  of  pressure  perturbations  and  compression  wave  formation,  which  contribute  to  flow 
forcing. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  nonequilibrium  molecular  plasmas  only  a  small  fraction  of  energy 
coupled  by  the  electric  field  to  electrons  goes  directly  to  gas  heating,  since  electron-neutral  collisions  are 
extremely  inefficient  for  elastic  and  rotational  energy  transfer  [90].  Energy  coupling  to  ions,  with 
subsequent  efficient  thermalization  via  elastic  and  charge  transfer  ion-neutral  collisions,  is  significant 
only  in  space  charge  dominated  regions.  The  bulk  of  energy  coupled  to  electrons  is  stored  in  electron 
impact  excitation  of  vibrational  and  electronic  states  of  molecules,  as  well  as  molecular  dissociation  and 
ionization.  Thus,  kinetics  of  subsequent  energy  transfer  processes  among  internal  energy  states,  as  well  as 
recombination  of  atoms,  electrons,  and  ions,  where  significant  energy  fraction  is  dissipated  as  heat,  are 
critically  important  for  predicting  the  rate  of  energy  thermalization  in  electric  discharges  and  afterglow. 

Time  scales  for  energy  thermalization  during  collisional  quenching  (relaxation)  of  excited  states 
and  recombination  may  vary  by  several  orders  of  magnitude,  depending  on  the  type  of  excited  states 
involved  (vibrational  and  electronic),  temperature,  pressure,  chemical  composition  of  the  mixture,  and 
ionization  fraction.  For  example,  energy  thermalization  processes  in  dry  air  plasma  range  from  fairly  slow 
(such  as  vibrational  relaxation  of  the  ground  electronic  state  of  nitrogen)  to  quite  rapid  (such  as  quenching 
of  excited  electronic  states  of  N2  and  O  atoms).  Adding  rapid  “relaxer”  species  to  air  plasmas,  such  as 
C02,  NO,  or  water  vapor,  may  significantly  accelerate  the  rate  of  vibrational  energy  relaxation  /  energy 
thermalization  [91].  Finally,  adding  fuel  species,  such  as  hydrogen  or  hydrocarbons,  may  considerably 
complicate  kinetics  of  temperature  rise,  due  to  chemical  energy  release  in  plasmachemical  reactions  of 
fuel  oxidation  [92,93].  Quantitative  insight  into  kinetics  of  energy  thermalization  and  temperature  rise 
over  a  wide  range  of  time  scales  requires  (i)  energy  coupling  to  the  plasma  by  short  duration  pulsed 
discharges,  and  (ii)  gas  temperature  measurements  during  the  discharge  pulse  and  in  the  afterglow,  with 
high  time  resolution.  Spatially  resolved  temperature  measurements  are  also  desirable  because  of 
significant  temperature  gradients  generated  in  high  specific  energy  loading  electric  discharges. 

Kinetics  of  “rapid”  heating  in  nitrogen  and  air  plasmas  (rapid  in  the  sense  of  the  time  scale  being 
much  shorter  compared  to  vibrational  relaxation  time)  has  been  extensively  studied  recently,  both 
experimentally  and  using  kinetic  modeling  calculations.  Discharge  input  energy  fraction  dissipated  during 
rapid  heating  in  air  plasmas  over  a  wide  range  of  reduced  electric  fields,  E/N  =  60-250  Td,  was  predicted 
in  Ref.  [94],  in  good  agreement  with  experimental  data  on  dynamics  of  temperature  rise  in  gas  discharges 
in  air.  More  recent  experimental  studies  focused  on  time-resolved  temperature  measurements  in  single¬ 
pulse  nanosecond  duration  discharges,  primarily  by  optical  emission  spectroscopy  [95-98],  although 
spatially  resolved  CARS  and  spontaneous  Raman  scattering  measurements  have  also  become  available 
[99-102].  Kinetic  modeling  analysis  of  rapid  heating  processes  based  on  optical  emission  spectroscopy 
data,  up  to  E/N  =  1000  Td,  has  been  done  in  Refs.  [96,103].  The  results  suggest  that  at  E<200  Td, 
quenching  of  electronically  excited  N2  molecules  by  02  and  of  excited  0(!D)  atoms  by  N2  are  the  main 
energy  transfer  channels  contributing  to  rapid  heating,  while  at  E>400  Td,  quenching  of  excited  N(2D) 
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atoms,  as  well  as  electron-ion  and  ion-ion  recombination  become  dominant.  An  extensive  review  of 
relevant  experimental  and  modeling  results  is  given  in  a  recent  kinetic  modeling  study  [104],  where 
predictions  of  a  self-consistent  kinetic  model  of  an  electric  discharge  in  N2-02  mixtures  were  compared 
with  time -resolved  temperature  measurements  in  a  ms  pulse  DC  discharge  and  afterglow  in  air  by 
Quantum  Cascade  Laser  Absorption  Spectroscopy  (QCLAS)  [105].  The  results  show  that  gas  heating  on 
short  time  scales  occurs  via  quenching  of  electronically  excited  N2  molecules  by  02,  consistent  with  Ref. 
[96],  while  temperature  rise  on  a  longer  time  scale  is  also  affected  by  vibrational  relaxation  of  N2  by  O 
atoms,  O  atom  recombination  on  the  wall,  and  an  exothermic  reaction  N(4S)  +  NO(X2Il)  — >  N2(X!E)  + 
0(3P). 

Our  previous  psec  CARS  temperature  measurements  in  a  single  pulse,  “diffuse  filament” 
nanosecond  pulse  discharge  in  air  at  P=100  torr  [100,106],  on  nanosecond  to  millisecond  time  scales, 
demonstrated  that  temperature  rise  during  and  after  the  discharge  pulse  occurs  in  two  well-pronounced 
stages,  separated  in  time.  These  results  provide  direct  evidence  of  “rapid”  and  “slow”  energy 
thermalization  mechanisms  in  air  plasmas.  They  also  suggest  significant  effect  of  N2  vibrational 
relaxation  on  oxygen  species  since  “slow”  temperature  rise,  detected  in  air,  was  almost  entirely  missing  in 
nitrogen  [106]. 

The  objective  of  the  present  work  is  to  use  pure  rotational  psec  CARS  for  time -resolved  and 
spatially  resolved  temperature  measurements  in  this  type  of  discharge,  along  with  kinetic  modeling,  to 
elucidate  the  dominant  kinetic  mechanisms  involved  in  energy  thermalization  in  air  and  H2-air  plasmas. 

Short  discharge  pulse  duration  used  in  the  present  work  (-100  ns)  and  high  time  resolution  of 
CARS  diagnostics  allow  resolving  temperature  rise  on  a  short  (nanosecond)  time  scale,  while  fairly  large 
diameter  of  the  discharge  filament  (approximately  2  mm)  makes  possible  temperature  measurements  on  a 
long  (millisecond)  time  scale,  before  radial  diffusion  becomes  dominant.  The  advantage  of  using  pure 
rotational  CARS,  compared  to  vibrational  CARS  using  in  Ref.  [100,106],  is  that  the  spacing  between  the 
individual  pure  rotational  transitions  is  much  larger  than  that  for  the  Q-branch  vibrational  transitions.  In 
Refs.  [100,106],  rotational-translational  temperature  was  inferred  from  partially  resolved  vibrational 
CARS  spectra  (v=0  to  v=l  Q-branch  transition),  which  somewhat  limits  its  accuracy.  The  use  of  pure 
rotational  CARS  also  mitigates  Stark  line  broadening  effects  when  high  pulse  energies  are  used. 


III.2.  Experimental 

The  experiments  were  carried  out  in  a  six-arm  cross  glass  cell  with  quartz  windows,  shown 
schematically  in  Fig.  III.  1 .  The  discharge  cell  is  similar  to  the  cell  used  in  [100,106]  to  study  a  stable, 
reproducible  point-to-point  discharge  between  two  spherical  electrodes,  where  the  filament  dimensions 
are  sufficiently  small  to  achieve  significant  specific  energy  loading,  yet  large  enough  to  enable  diagnostic 
studies  and  reduce  mass  diffusion  effects.  In  the  present  work,  the  discharge  was  sustained  between  two 
copper  spherical  electrodes  7.5  mm  in  diameter,  separated  by  a  gap  of  9  mm.  The  experiments  were 
carried  out  in  dry  air  and  fuel-air  mixtures  at  the  pressure  of  40  Torr. 

The  volumetric  flow  of  air  through  the  discharge  cell  was  set  to  310  seem  for  all  gas  mixtures 
used  in  the  present  work.  The  hydrogen  flow  rate  was  set  to  18  seem  for  the  equivalence  ratio  of  cp  =0.14, 
54  seem  for  cp  =0.42,  and  107  seem  for  cp=0.83.  These  conditions  correspond  to  an  estimated  flow  velocity 
of  approximately  2  cm/s  at  room  temperature,  assuming  uniform  flow  through  a  circular  tube  3  in. 
diameter  (the  diameter  of  the  cell  arms).  This  flow  velocity  is  sufficiently  high  to  ensure  that  the  CARS 
probe  region  -  0.5  mm  long  [100]  experiences  only  one  discharge  pulse,  and  that  heat  generated  during 
and  after  the  discharge  pulse  is  dissipated  by  convection  and  radial  heat  conduction. 

The  discharge  electrodes  were  connected  to  a  custom-made  high  voltage  pulse  generator  [107], 
generating  alternating  polarity  pulses  and  operated  at  a  pulse  repetition  rate  of  60  Hz.  The  pulse  generator 
is  designed  to  generate  a  relatively  low  voltage  “pre-pulse”  several  microseconds  prior  to  producing  a 
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“main”  high-voltage  pulse.  The  pre -pulse  polarity  is  opposite  to  the  main  pulse  polarity;  also,  the  polarity 
of  main  pulses  alternates  during  the  operation.  For  open  load  conditions  (i.e.  when  the  pulse  generator  is 
disconnected  from  the  electrodes),  or  for  dielectric  barrier  discharge  load  [108],  the  pre -pulse  voltage  is 
typically  4-5  kV  for  the  main  pulse  voltage  of  15-20  kV.  At  the  present  conditions  of  a  pulsed  discharge 
between  two  metal  electrodes,  when  breakdown  voltage  is  significantly  lower  compared  to  open  load 
pulse  voltage,  peak  voltages  for  the  pre -pulse  and  the  main  pulse,  separated  by  approximately  6  ps,  were 
close  to  each  other,  approximately  4.5  kV.  Thus,  at  the  present  conditions  the  discharge  is  sustained  by 
pairs  of  opposite  polarity  pulses  (a  “pre-pulse”  and  a  “main”  pulse),  generated  at  the  repetition  rate  of  60 
Hz. 


To  assess  shot-to-shot  reproducibility  of  the  discharge  filament,  broadband  plasma  emission 
images  of  a  single-pulse  discharge  in  air  and  in  H2-air  mixtures  were  taken  by  Princeton  Instruments 
PIMAX  ICCD  camera  with  a  UV  lens  (UV-Nikon  105  mm  f/4.5  Nikon). 

Time -resolved  translational-rotational  temperature  during  and  after  the  discharge  pulse  has  been 
measured  by  picosecond,  broadband,  pure  Rotational  Coherent  Anti-Stokes  Raman  Scattering  (R-CARS). 
The  main  advantage  of  broadband  CARS,  compared  to  narrowband  or  scanning  CARS,  is  that  it  allows 
single-shot  acquisition  of  highly  transient  phenomena  and  reduces  the  overall  acquisition  time  [109]. 

The  schematic  of  the  diagnostic  set-up  is  shown  in  Fig.  III.2.  The  second  harmonic  output  of  a 
picosecond  Nd:YAG,  -  150  ps  pulse  duration,  (Ekspla  SL333)  is  divided  into  two  beams  using  a  half 
wave -plate  and  a  thin-film  polarizer.  The  ratio  of  power  between  the  two  beams  can  be  adjusted  by 
rotating  the  half-wave  plate.  The  high  power  beam,  which  is  vertically  polarized,  is  reserved  to  pump  a 
custom-built  broadband  modeless  dye  laser.  The  horizontally  polarized  low-power  beam  is  used  to 
produce  the  probe  pulse  and  passes  through  a  second  half  wave  plate  to  rotate  the  polarization  so  that  it  is 
orthogonal  to  the  polarization  of  the  pump  pulse.  In  the  present  work,  the  probe  beam  has  horizontal 
polarization  and  energy  ranging  from  -1  to  5  mJ/pulse. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  III. 2,  the  pump,  Stokes,  and  probe  beams  are  focused  into  the  test  cell  with  a 
150  mm  spherical  lens  using  a  planar-BOXCARS  phase  matching  configuration  [120],  producing  a 
cylindrical  probe  region  with  diameter  of  less  than  100  pm  and  interaction  length  of  -0.5  mm.  The 
diameter  of  the  probe  region  was  estimated  by  passing  the  laser  beams  through  a  100  pm  pinhole.  The 
interaction  length  is  measured  by  translating  a  glass  plate  (microscope  cover  slip  100  pm  thick)  along  the 
length  of  the  beam  overlap  region  using  a  translation  stage,  and  measuring  the  resulting  non-resonant 
background  signal  from  the  plate.  These  measurements  have  shown  that  approximately  95%  of  the  signal 
originated  over  the  interaction  length  of  0.5  mm.  The  CARS  signal  is  generated  over  the  interaction 
length,  and  is  spatially  filtered  using  irises,  after  re-collimation  by  a  200  mm  lens.  The  signal  is  then 
focused  by  a  100  mm  spherical  lens  into  a  0.75-m  spectrometer  equipped  with  a  1200  line/mm  grating 
(Shamrock  750).  The  spectra  are  detected  using  a  back-illuminated  electron-multiplying  CCD  camera 
(EMCCD,  Andor).  The  signal  was  accumulated  over  1000  to  3500  laser  shots  (i.e.  over  100  to  350 
seconds). 

To  improve  signal  discrimination  and  reduce  noise  due  to  scattering  of  the  probe  beam,  a 
polarization  approach  [121]  is  employed,  previously  used  by  Zuzeek  [92,93]  for  pure  rotational  CARS 
temperature  measurements  in  H2-air  and  C2H4-air  plasmas.  Briefly,  since  the  signal  and  the  probe  beam 
have  orthogonal  polarizations,  placing  a  high  extinction  thin-film  polarizer  (CVI)  into  the  CARS  signal 
path  reduces  the  polarized  stray  light  by  more  than  a  factor  of  1000.  CARS  resonant  and  non-resonant 
signals,  however,  are  reduced  to  a  factor  of  9/16  and  1/9,  respectively,  compared  to  signals  which  would 
be  obtained  for  parallel  polarizations.  This  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  influence  of  the  non-resonant 
background.  Time  delay  between  the  probe  and  the  Stokes  beam  is  controlled  by  translating  a  prism 
mounted  on  a  translation  stage,  placed  into  the  beam  path.  By  adjusting  the  time  delay,  the  temporal 
overlap  of  all  three  beams  was  optimized  by  maximizing  the  non-resonant  signal  obtained  from  a 
microscope  cover  slip,  and  was  held  the  same  for  the  work  present  here. 
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Background,  caused  mainly  by  scattering  of  the  probe  and  pump  beams,  was  subtracted  from  the 
experimental  spectra  by  blocking  the  Stokes  beam.  After  background  subtraction,  the  spectra  were 
normalized  and  corrected  for  the  dye  laser  output  distribution.  For  this,  the  spectra  were  divided  by  the 
reference  non-resonant  background  spectrum,  obtained  before  data  collection  by  placing  a  1  mm  thick 
glass  microscope  slide  into  the  CARS  probe  region.  The  reference  spectrum  also  accounts  for  the 
convolution  of  the  probe  beam  with  the  broadband  dye  laser.  Finally,  the  square  root  of  the  spectrum  was 
compared  with  synthetic  CARS  spectra  generated  using  the  Sandia  CARSFIT  code  [112],  using  least 
squares  fitting  to  the  experimental  data. 


1113.  Kinetic  model 

A  kinetic  modeling  study  of  the  nanosecond  pulse  discharge  between  two  spherical  electrodes 
was  carried  out  using  a  one-dimensional  axial  model  of  a  nanosecond  pulse  discharge  developed  in  our 
previous  work  [113].  The  model  has  been  validated  by  comparing  its  predictions  with  time -resolved 
measurements  of  N2(v=0-4)  vibrational  level  populations,  as  well  as  time-resolved,  absolute  number 
densities  of  O  atoms,  N  atoms,  and  NO  [114],  showing  good  agreement  [113].  In  particular,  these  results 
demonstrated  that  reactive  quenching  of  multiple  excited  electronic  levels  of  N2  by  O  atoms  is  the 
dominant  channel  of  NO  formation  in  the  afterglow  of  a  nanosecond  pulse  discharge  in  air. 

Briefly,  the  kinetic  model  includes  time-dependent  conservation  equations  for  number  densities 
of  charged  species  (electrons,  positive  ions,  and  negative  ions)  and  neutral  species  (including  excited 
electronic  states  of  N2,  02,  N,  and  O),  equation  for  the  electron  temperature,  Poisson  equation  for  the  axial 
electric  field,  and  heavy  species  energy  equation.  Full  description  of  the  model  can  be  found  in  Ref. 
[113].  Vibrational  level  populations  of  nitrogen  in  the  ground  electronic  state  are  calculated  using  master 
equation,  which  includes  state-specific  processes  of  N2  vibrational  excitation  by  electron  impact, 
vibration-to-vibration  (V-V)  energy  exchange,  vibration-to-translation  (V-T)  energy  relaxation,  and 
chemical  reactions  of  vibrationally  excited  molecules.  The  present  model  includes  40  excited  vibrational 
levels  of  nitrogen,  of  which  the  first  17  levels  are  excited  by  electron  impact. 

Experimental  cross  sections  for  electron  impact  excitation  of  low  vibrational  levels,  v=l-8,  are 
taken  from  [115],  and  theoretical  cross  sections  for  excitation  of  higher  levels,  v=9-17,  are  taken  from 
[116].  The  expressions  for  state-specific  single-quantum  rates  of  V-T  and  V-V  energy  transfer  in  nitrogen, 
used  in  the  present  model,  were  taken  from  [117], 

*v-v-i  =vA->o-e*T(v~1)  (ni.i) 
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In  Eqs.  (III.  1 ,  III.2),  v  and  w  are  vibrational  quantum  numbers,  SVT  and  Sw  are  “radii”  for  V-T  and  V-V 
energy  transfer, 
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T  is  the  rotational-translational  temperature  (“gas  temperature”),  Ej  =3353  K  and  AE  =20.6  K  are  the 
energy  of  N2  vibrational  transition  v=l— >0  and  the  molecular  anharmonicity,  respectively,  and  k^0(T) 

and  k^(T)  are  the  rates  of  V-T  and  V-V  energy  transfer  processes 
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and 


N2  (v  =  1)  +  M  ->  N2  (v  =  0)  +  M 


(HL5) 


N2(v  =  1)  +  N2(v  =  0)  ->  N2{v  =  0)  +  N2(v  =  1)  ,  (III. 6) 

respectively.  Temperature-dependent  rates  of  V-T  relaxation  of  nitrogen  by  N2,  02,  N,  and  O,  used  in  the 
present  model,  kx^0(T) ,  were  taken  from  Ref.  [118],  which  provides  curve  fits  to  the  available 
experimental  data.  Specifically,  the  room  temperature  rate  coefficient  for  N2  V-T  relaxation  by  O  atoms  is 
kx^(T  =  300AT)  =3.5T0'15  cm3/s  [119].  The  rates  of  N2  V-T  relaxation  by  N  atoms  were  taken  the  same 

as  relaxation  rates  by  O  atoms.  Note  that  this  is  an  upper  bound  estimate  since  theoretically  predicted  low- 
temperature  V-T  rates  for  N2-N  are  very  slow  [120].  The  same  assumption  was  made  for  N2  V-T 
relaxation  by  H  atoms.  This  use  of  this  assumption,  however,  is  unlikely  to  affect  the  model  predictions 
significantly,  since  both  N  atom  and  H  atom  number  densities  at  the  present  conditions  are  significantly 
lower  compared  to  that  of  O  atoms  (predicted  peak  number  density  of  [O]  ~  9T015  cm'3),  such  that 
vibrational  relaxation  of  nitrogen  occurs  primarily  in  collisions  with  oxygen  atoms.  V-T  relaxation  rates 

of  nitrogen  by  H2  were  calculated  using  kx^0(T  =  3 00 K)  from  Ref.  [121],  with  temperature  dependence 
suggested  in  Ref.  [112].  The  room  temperature  rate  coefficient  of  N2-N2  V-V  relaxation, 
k\~?o(T  =  300.&T)  =1.5T0'14  cm3/s,  was  taken  from  Ref.  [123],  where  state-specific  V-V  rates  were 

inferred  from  measurements  of  temporal  evolution  of  N2(v=0-6)  vibrational  levels  populations,  excited  by 
stimulated  Raman  scattering.  The  value  of  thus  rate  coefficient  agrees  well  with  a  three-dimensional 
Forced  Harmonic  Oscillator  -  Free  Rotation  model  [124],  which  also  predicts  its  temperature  dependence, 

kx^(T)  ~  (r[AT]/300)3  2 ,  in  good  agreement  with  semiclassical  trajectory  calculations  [125]. 

As  will  be  shown  in  Section  III.4,  at  the  present  experimental  conditions  the  net  rate  of 
vibrational  energy  relaxation  to  heat  is  dominated  by  rapid  V-T  relaxation  of  nitrogen  molecules  by  O 
atoms.  Vibrational  excitation  of  oxygen  molecules  was  not  taken  into  account,  since  discharge  input 
energy  fraction  going  into  vibrational  excitation  of  02  by  electron  impact  is  much  lower  compared  to  that 
of  N2.  Also,  at  the  present  low-temperature  conditions,  V-V  energy  transfer  from  N2  to  02  is  very  slow, 
due  to  large  disparity  of  vibrational  quanta  [126].  Finally,  room-temperature  V-T  relaxation  rate  of  02  by 

O  atoms  is  much  faster  compared  to  that  of  N2  by  O,  kx^0(O2  -  O)  =3 TO"12  cm3/s  [127]  vs. 

kx^0(N2  —  O)  =3.5*10' "15  cm3/s  [129].  Indeed,  recent  measurements  of  N2  and  02  vibrational  level 

populations  in  a  nanosecond  pulse  discharge  in  air  at  P=1  atm  [128]  have  shown  that  vibrational 
disequilibrium  of  02  is  much  less  pronounced  compared  to  that  of  N2. 

The  cross  sections  of  electron  impact  reactions  were  taken  from  Ref.  [129,  130],  and  rates  of  ion- 
molecule  reactions  with  hydrogen-containing  species,  as  well  as  rates  of  neutral  species  chemical 
reactions  in  H2-02  mixtures  were  taken  from  Ref.  [131]. 

The  apparent  diameter  of  the  discharge  filament,  inferred  from  ICCD  images  of  broadband 
plasma  emission,  is  approximately  <7=2.0  mm.  The  discharge  filament  diameter  determined  from  the  gas 
temperature  radial  distribution  (see  Section  III.4)  is  also  approximately  <7=2.0  mm.  This  value  was  used  in 
the  calculations  of  discharge  current,  since  the  one-dimensional  axial  model  predicted  the  current  density. 
The  modeling  calculations  were  carried  out  in  in  dry  air,  modeled  as  a  78.5%  N2/  21.5%  02  mixture,  and 
in  hydrogen-air  mixtures  at  a  pressure  of  40  Torr. 

At  high  discharge  specific  energy  loadings,  the  one-dimensional  axial  model,  which  predicts 
discharge  current  density  as  well  as  axial  distributions  of  the  electric  field  and  species  number  densities, 
cannot  predict  time-dependent  gas  pressure  and  temperature.  At  these  conditions,  time  evolutions  of 
pressure  and  temperature  are  controlled  to  a  significant  extent  by  rapid  heating  in  the  discharge  (rapid 
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compared  to  the  acoustic  time  scale,  Tacoustic  ~  R/a ,  where  R  is  the  filament  radius  and  a  is  the  speed  of 
sound),  with  subsequent  compression  wave  propagation  in  the  radial  direction.  The  former  process  may 
produce  a  significant  temperature  and  pressure  overshoot,  while  the  latter  process  results  in  rapid 
gasdynamic  expansion  and  cooling.  To  incorporate  these  process  into  analysis,  temperature  and  pressure 
evolution  in  the  afterglow  are  modeled  using  a  one-dimensional  radial  axisymmetric  model,  which 
includes  time-dependent  equations  for  conservation  of  mass,  momentum,  energy,  species  concentrations, 
and  master  equation  for  vibrational  excitation  of  nitrogen,  listed  below: 
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In  Eqs.  (III. 7  -  III.9),  p  is  the  density,  v  is  the  radial  flow  velocity,  p  is  the  pressure,  T  is  the  temperature, 
p=p(T)  and  A=  A (T)  are  is  the  viscosity  and  the  thermal  conductivity,  and  s  is  the  specific  enthalpy  of  the 
mixture,  which  also  includes  non-equilibrium  vibrational  energy  of  N2, 

ps  =  ^rY,(AH'f  +  C7>i  +  ^Y,Evnv  ,  (III.  12) 

where  rif  is  the  number  density  of  species  /,  AH}  and  Cpl  are  the  standard  formation  enthalpy  and  the 
equilibrium  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure,  Ev  and  nv  are  the  energy  (in  K)  and  the  population  of 
vibrational  level  v  of  N2  molecule,  NA  and  kB  are  the  Avogadro  number  and  the  Botzmann  constant.  The 
viscous  dissipation  terms,  Wr  and  Wo,  are  the  same  as  in  Ref.  [131].  In  Eq.  (III.  10),  nt  is  the  number 
density  of  species  /,  N  is  the  total  number  density,  Dt  is  the  diffusion  coefficient,  and  terms  S,  and  Lt 
represent  its  production  and  loss  rates.  In  Eq.  (III.  11),  nv  are  absolute  populations  of  excited  vibrational 

levels  of  N2(v>0 ),  k }  and  k}  are  rate  coefficients  for  electron  impact  excitation  and  de-excitation  of 
vibrational  level  v,  kv  V±1  are  rate  coefficients  for  V-T  relaxation,  Np  are  number  densities  of  “relaxer” 
species  (N2,  02,  H2,  N,  O,  and  H),  and  1  are  rate  coefficients  for  N2-N2  V-V  exchange. 


The  calculations  using  the  radial  model  begin  after  the  applied  voltage  falls  to  zero.  The  initial 
conditions  for  the  radial  model  on  the  discharge  centerline  are  predicted  by  the  axial  model  at  the  end  of 
the  discharge  pulse,  halfway  between  the  electrodes.  The  initial  radial  distributions  of  temperature, 
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pressure,  and  species  number  densities  are  assumed  to  be  Gaussian  with  FWHM  of  d= 2.0  mm,  e.g.  rii(r)  = 
ni(r=0)-exp{-[r/(d/2)]2}.  Thus,  the  pressure  overshoot  caused  by  heating  on  sub-acoustic  time  scale,  and 
the  subsequent  pressure  reduction  caused  by  compression  wave  propagation,  were  taken  into  account 
using  the  radial  axisymmetric  model  for  afterglow  simulations.  This  approach  works  well  in  the  entire 
discharge  gap,  except  in  the  cathode  layer  region,  where  the  compression  wave  becomes  markedly  non- 
one-dimensional  [106].  Note  that  the  present  temperature  measurements  are  made  halfway  between  the 
electrodes,  where  the  effect  of  the  cathode  layer  on  energy  thermalization  dynamics  is  minor.  The  present 
approach  provides  a  straightforward,  low  computational  cost  alternative  to  a  two-dimensional  model  of  a 
transient  high-pressure  electric  discharge  in  a  compressible  gas  mixture,  coupled  to  master  equation  and 
nonequilibrium  plasma  chemistry  processes. 


III.  4.  Results  and  Discussion 

Figure  III.3  shows  typical  ICCD  camera  images  of  broadband  plasma  emission  in  a  nanosecond 
pulse  discharge  in  air.  The  camera  gate  was  set  to  100  ns  and  timed  to  overlap  with  the  discharge  pulse, 
during  a  single  shot,  pre -pulse  or  main  pulse  discharge.  The  images  in  Fig.  III.3(a,b)  are  taken  during  the 
pre-pulse  discharge  (positive  and  negative  polarity,  respectively),  and  the  images  in  Fig.  III.3(c,d)  are 
taken  during  the  main  pulse  discharge.  In  all  images,  the  bottom  electrode  is  grounded.  In  all  four  cases, 
the  plasma  filament  images  were  reproducible,  exhibiting  essentially  no  detectable  difference  shot-to- 
shot.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  discharge  filament  generated  during  the  pre-pulse  is  more  diffuse  compared  to 
the  filament  generated  by  the  main  pulse,  produced  approximately  6  ps  after  the  pre-pulse,  such  that 
filament  contraction  is  evident.  From  Fig.  III. 3,  it  can  also  be  seen  that  weak  plasma  emission  envelopes 
the  electrode  that  plays  the  role  of  the  cathode  during  the  pulse.  Since  the  energy  coupled  to  the  plasma 
during  the  main  pulse  is  significantly  higher  compared  to  the  pre -pulse,  the  effective  plasma  filament 
diameter  (FWHM)  used  in  the  kinetic  modeling  calculations,  d= 2.0  mm,  was  inferred  from  the  radial 
distributions  of  plasma  emission  intensity  shown  in  Fig.  III.3(c,d). 

Figure  III.4  shows  typical  experimental  and  synthetic  “best  fit”  rotational  CARS  spectra  taken  at 
two  different  conditions,  (a)  at  relatively  low  temperature,  in  air,  and  (b)  at  relatively  high  temperature,  in 
a  hydrogen-air  mixture  at  the  equivalence  ratio  of  (|)=0.42.  It  can  be  seen  that  individual  rotational 
transitions  are  widely  separated,  and  significant  difference  between  these  two  spectra  is  apparent. 
Specifically,  at  higher  temperatures  high  rotational  energy  levels  are  populated,  such  that  signal  is 
detected  primarily  from  transitions  with  larger  Raman  shift.  The  synthetic  spectra  were  generated  by  a 
computer  code  CARSFIT  [112].  From  Fig.  III. 4,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  experimental  and  the  synthetic 
spectra  match  each  other  closely.  The  “best  fit”  rotational  temperature,  T=297±l  K  and  T=733±26  K, 
respectively,  were  determined  from  the  least  squares  fits,  using  the  following  procedure.  For  both  sets  of 
experimental  conditions  shown  in  Fig.  III.4,  five  CARS  spectra  were  taken.  For  each  experimental 
spectrum,  the  temperature  was  inferred  from  the  best  fit  synthetic  spectrum,  and  the  average  of  the  five 
temperature  values  was  determined.  The  uncertainties  reported  in  the  present  work  represent  the  95% 
confidence  interval  for  the  average  temperature  values  inferred  using  this  procedure.  This  corresponds  to 
the  precision  of  the  temperature  data.  As  discussed  in  Section  III.  1 ,  pure  rotational  CARS  has  the 
inherent  advantage  compared  to  vibrational  Q-branch  CARS,  that  high  pump/Stokes  beam  intensities  can 
be  employed  without  distortion  of  the  spectra  caused  by  Stark  broadening/shifting  effects. 

Figure  III. 5  plots  experimental  voltage  and  current  pulse  waveforms,  as  well  as  discharge  current 
waveforms  predicted  by  the  kinetic  model  in  air,  during  (a)  negative  polarity  pre -pulse  and  (b)  positive 
polarity  main  pulse  produced  approximately  6  ps  later.  The  experimental  voltage  pulse  waveform  is  used 
as  one  of  the  input  parameters  of  the  kinetic  model.  Since  the  one-dimensional  axial  model  predicts 
current  density  rather  than  current,  the  predicted  current  density  was  multiplied  by  the  estimated  filament 
cross  sectional  area  based  on  the  FWHM  diameter  inferred  from  the  radial  distribution  of  plasma 
emission  (see  Fig.  III. 3)  and  temperature  distributions  (see  Fig.  III.5),  <7=2.0  mm.  Comparison  of  the 
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experimental  and  the  predicted  current  during  the  pre-pulse  and  the  main  pulse  shows  good  agreement. 
Note  that  although  peak  voltages  during  the  pre -pulse  and  the  main  pulse  are  close  to  each  other,  4.4  kV 
and  4.6  kV,  respectively  (see  Fig.  III.5),  the  initial  electron  concentration  before  the  pre-pulse  is  much 
lower  compared  to  that  before  the  main  pulse.  This  results  in  much  higher  peak  current  and  significantly 
higher  coupled  energy  during  the  main  pulse  than  during  the  pre -pulse  (compare  Figs.  111.5(a)  and  (b)). 
Additional  energy  is  coupled  to  the  plasma  between  the  pre -pulse  and  the  main  pulse  (at  t<l  ps,  see  Fig. 
111.5(a)),  since  voltage  and  current  do  not  fall  completely  to  zero. 

Figure  III. 6  plots  radial  distributions  of  rotational/translational  temperature  measured  in  air  at 
three  different  moments  in  time,  (a)  1.74  ps  before  the  positive  polarity  main  pulse  (i.e.  4.3  ps  after  the 
negative  polarity  pre -pulse),  (b)  1.44  ps  after  the  main  pulse,  and  (c)  168  ps  after  the  main  pulse. 
Temperatures  measured  after  the  pre -pulse  are  in  the  range  T=305-335  K.  After  the  main  pulse, 
temperature  on  the  centerline  increases  considerably,  peaking  at  T=680  K  168  ps  after  the  pulse.  Radial 
temperature  distributions  predicted  by  the  kinetic  model  1.44  ps  and  168  ps  after  the  main  pulse  are  also 
plotted  in  Fig.  III. 6,  showing  good  agreement  with  the  experimental  results. 

Figure  III. 7  presents  experimental  and  predicted  temperature  during  and  after  the  discharge  pulse 
in  air,  as  well  as  the  experimental  discharge  energy  coupled  to  the  plasma.  Energy  coupling  to  the  plasma 
during  the  pre -pulse  (at  t<100  ns,  ~  0.7  mJ)  and  by  the  main  pulse  (at  t~6  ps,  ~  3.2  mJ)  is  clearly  evident. 
The  duration  of  both  current  pulses  (the  pre -pulse  and  the  main  pulse)  is  comparable,  -100  ns  (see  Fig. 
III. 5).  From  Fig.  III. 7,  it  is  apparent  that  the  pre -pulse  generates  fairly  modest  heating  of  the  plasma 
filament,  up  to  AT  -  50  K,  while  the  main  pulse  produces  rapid  heating  of  the  plasma  by  AT  -  150  K,  up 
to  T  ~  500  K,  consistent  with  the  model  predictions.  Note  that  this  rapid  temperature  rise  is  not  fully 
resolved  in  time  in  Fig.  III.7,  and  is  shown  in  greater  detail  in  Fig.  III. 8.  In  the  afterglow  after  the  main 
pulse,  the  temperature  continues  to  increase  gradually,  on  the  time  scale  of  approximately  200  ps,  peaking 
at  T  ~  680  K,  after  which  it  decreases  slowly  to  near  room-temperature  over  about  20  ms,  again  consistent 
with  the  model  predictions  (see  Fig.  III.7). 

Experimental  and  predicted  gas  temperature  during  and  after  the  main  positive  polarity  discharge 
pulse  in  air,  plotted  in  Fig.  III.7,  are  shown  in  greater  detail  in  Fig.  III. 8,  where  t=0  corresponds  to  the 
beginning  of  the  main  pulse  current  rise.  To  illustrate  the  dominant  kinetic  mechanisms  controlling 
dynamics  of  temperature  rise  at  these  conditions,  Fig.  III. 8  also  plots  (a)  the  total  number  density  of 
excited  electronic  states  of  nitrogen,  N2*,  including  N2(A3EU+),  N2(B3ng),  N2(W3AU),  N2(B'3£U ),  N2(C3IIU), 
N2(E3Xg+),  N^a'1^' ),  N^IIg),  N2(w]Au),  and  N^a"1^),  (b)  O  atom  number  density,  and  (c)  “first  level” 

£ 

vibrational  temperature  of  N2,  Tv(N2)  =  — — - — r  . 

In  {n^/n^ 

Both  vibrational  and  electronic  excitation  are  produced  by  electron  impact  during  the  discharge  pulse. 
From  Fig.  III. 8,  it  can  be  seen  that  collisional  quenching  of  excited  electronic  states  of  N2  occurs  on  the 
time  scale  of  a  few  hundred  ns  after  beginning  of  the  discharge  pulse,  such  that  their  number  densities 
become  insignificant  by  t  -  1  ps.  The  quenching  occurs  primarily  in  collisions  with  02,  resulting  in 
oxygen  dissociation,  e.g. 

A/  +  02  -+  N2(X1Z)  +  0  +  0,  (III.  13) 

with  the  rate  coefficient  for  the  lowest  excited  state,  N2(A3£),  of  k(A3£)=2.5T0-12  cm3/s,  which  at  the 
present  conditions  corresponds  to  decay  time  of  -  1.5  ps.  For  other  excited  triplet  states  of  N2,  C3II  and 
B3n,  quenching  by  02  are  considerably  faster,  k(B3II)=3T0'10  cm3/s  and  k(C3II)=3T0'10  cm3/s, 
respectively,  which  correspond  to  decay  rates  of  -  10  ns,  such  that  the  decay  of  these  states  is  controlled 
primarily  by  the  discharge  pulse  duration.  Figure  III.  8  illustrates  that  rapid  temperature  rise  after  the  main 
discharge  pulse  occurs  on  the  same  time  scale  as  quenching  of  excited  electronic  states  of  nitrogen 
molecules  by  02  (a  few  hundred  nanoseconds).  Thus,  the  reaction  of  Eq.  (III.  13)  is  the  dominant  kinetic 
process  controlling  “rapid”  heating  in  ns  pulse  air  plasma  at  the  present  conditions,  as  has  been  pointed 
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out  previously  [94,96]. 

From  Fig.  III. 8,  is  can  also  be  seen  that  the  second  stage  of  gas  heating  occurs  on  the  time  scale  of 
-200  ps.  Comparing  the  behavior  of  gas  temperature  with  N2  vibrational  temperature,  TV(N2),  it  can  be 
seen  that  this  “slow”  temperature  rise  begins  at  the  same  time  when  the  vibrational  temperature  starts  to 
decrease.  Analysis  of  the  kinetic  modeling  predictions  shows  that  it  occurs  due  to  energy  thermalization 
during  V-T  relaxation  of  vibrationally  excited  N2  by  O  atoms, 

N2(v)  +  O  ->  N2(v-1)  +  O  ,  (III.  14) 

the  rate  of  which  is  several  orders  of  magnitude  faster  compared  to  V-T  self-relaxation  in  nitrogen  (at 
T=500  K,  the  rate  coefficients  are  k^0  [N2-0]  «  2-1  O'14  cm3/s  [122]  and  k^0  [N2-N2]  ~  10'19  -  1 O'20  cm3/s 
[133]).  The  time  scale  for  the  slow  heating  can  be  estimated  from  the  net  rate  of  V-T  relaxation  of 
nitrogen  by  O  atoms,  as  follows, 


u slow 


—T> 

y/21  v=i 


v  -1 


_x[N2-0]^n0 


(l  0-k0^  [ N2  -  0]n0 )~‘  ~  500  .  (III.  1 5) 


In  Eq.  (III.  15),  the  scaling  of  the  V-T  rates  with  the  vibrational  quantum  number  is  given  by  Eqs.  (III.  1 , 
III.3),  n0-  9T015  cm'3  (see  Fig.  III. 8),  and  relative  N2  vibrational  level  populations  are  as  predicted  by  the 
model  (plotted  in  Fig.  III.9  at  t=l  ps,  50  ps,  and  100  ps).  The  estimate  of  Eq.  (III.  15)  predicts  a  somewhat 
longer  time  scale  for  the  slow  heating  since  tsiow  is  the  time  for  the  temperature  to  increase  by  a  factor  of 
e. 


Note  that  N2  vibrational  temperature,  which  increases  considerably  during  the  main  discharge 
pulse,  due  to  vibrational  excitation  by  electron  impact,  continues  to  rise  during  the  afterglow,  on  the  time 
scale  of  a  few  tens  of  microseconds  after  the  pulse,  peaking  at  TV(N2)  ~  1450  K  (see  Fig.  III.  8).  This 
effect,  detected  in  our  previous  experiments  in  the  afterglow  of  nanosecond  pulse  discharges  [100,1 14],  as 
well  as  in  the  experiments  elsewhere  [101,102,128],  is  due  to  “downward”  V-V  transfer  in  nitrogen  with 
vibrational  levels  v  >  2  strongly  overpopulated  by  electron  impact  during  the  discharge, 

N2(v)+  N2(w=0)  ->  N2(v-1)+  N2(w=1)  .  (III.  16) 

Basically,  electron  impact  vibrational  excitation  in  short  duration  pulsed  discharges,  with  pulse  duration 
shorter  compared  to  the  characteristic  time  for  V-V  energy  exchange, 


vv 


v~4 

I 

v=2 


-l-l 


kv^v~'n  — 
A'0->1  n0 
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10  ps 


(III.  17) 


produces  vibrational  level  populations  v>l  with  the  slope  close  to  the  electron  temperature,  much  higher 
than  the  “first  level”  vibrational  temperature.  Thus,  although  the  forward  rate  coefficient  of  the  reaction 
of  Eq.  (III.  16),  kvy(v,0—>v-l,l),  is  lower  than  the  reverse  rate  coefficient,  kw(v-l,l—>v,0)  (which  can  be 
easily  verified  from  detailed  balance),  this  energy  transfer  processes  occurs  in  the  forward,  i.e. 
“downward”,  direction,  increasing  the  N2(v=l)  population  and  TV(N2)  in  the  afterglow.  In  the  estimate  of 
Eq.  (III.  17),  we  used  vibrational  level  populations  N2(l<v<4)  at  the  end  of  the  discharge  pulse  (at  t=l  ps), 
plotted  in  Fig.  III. 9.  This  effect  is  well  understood  and  has  been  reproduced  in  modeling  calculations  in 
our  previous  work  [113]. 

At  the  present  conditions,  V-T  relaxation  of  N2  by  O  atoms  relaxation  occurs  on  the  time  scale  of 
-200  ps,  approximately  an  order  of  magnitude  slower  compared  to  N2-N2  V-V  exchange,  and  is  the 
dominant  process  controlling  “slow”  gas  heating.  Significant  difference  between  the  characteristic  times 
of  “rapid”  heating  (caused  by  N2  excited  electronic  states  quenching)  and  “slow”  heating  (caused  by  N2 
V-T  relaxation  by  O  atoms),  as  well  as  short  time  scale  used  for  discharge  energy  addition  (-100  ns) 
make  possible  clear  separation  of  these  two  energy  thermalization  processes  in  time  (see  Fig.  III.8).  The 
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two-stage  heating  mechanism  in  a  nanosecond  pulse  discharge  in  air,  observed  in  the  present  experiments, 
has  also  been  detected  in  our  previous  work  [100,106].  However,  the  present  pure  rotational  CARS 
temperature  measurements  are  more  accurate  compared  to  Q-branch  vibrational  CARS  measurements 
used  in  Ref.  [100].  Also,  in  the  present  work,  the  two-stage  energy  thermalization  mechanism  has  been 
quantified  using  a  self-consistent  kinetic  model  of  electric  discharge  and  energy  transfer  processes  in  air 
plasmas. 

Figure  III.  10  compares  time -resolved  temperature  measurements  after  the  main  discharge  pulse  in 
air  and  in  a  H2-air  mixture  at  cp=0.83.  It  can  be  seen  that  in  H2-air,  gas  heating  also  occurs  in  two  stages, 
similar  to  air.  In  this  case,  however,  additional  temperature  rise  occurs  between  the  initial  “rapid”  heating 
stage  and  the  “slow”  heating  stage  controlled  by  vibrational  relaxation,  in  good  agreement  with  kinetic 
modeling  predictions.  Analysis  of  the  model  predictions  shows  that  this  occurs  due  to  energy  release 
during  partial  oxidation  of  hydrogen  in  chemical  reactions  with  radicals  generated  in  the  plasma 
(primarily  O  and  H  atoms),  both  via  dissociation  by  electron  impact  and  in  reactive  quenching  of  excited 
electronic  states  of  N2  by  02  and  H2,  resulting  in  their  dissociation. 

As  discussed  in  Section  III. 3,  the  one-dimensional  axial  kinetic  model  developed  in  our  previous 
work  [113]  is  not  directly  applicable  for  modeling  of  nanosecond  pulse  discharges  with  significant 
specific  energy  loading.  Indeed,  at  the  present  experimental  conditions,  significant  temperature  rise,  from 
T  ~  350  K  to  T  ~  500  K  occurs  on  the  time  scale  less  than  -1  ps  (see  Fig.  III. 8),  which  is  shorter 
compared  to  the  acoustic  time  scale,  t acoustic  ~  R/a  ~  3  ps.  Such  rapid  heating  results  in  a  significant 
pressure  rise  in  the  discharge  filament,  with  subsequent  rarefaction  due  to  gasdynamic  expansion  and 
compression  wave  propagation  in  the  radial  direction.  These  effects  have  been  taken  into  account  by 
supplementing  the  one-dimensional  axial  model,  where  pressure  on  the  filament  centerline  was  an  input 
parameter,  with  a  one-dimensional  radial  model,  which  predicted  time -resolved  pressure  distribution  in 
the  discharge  gap,  plotted  in  Figs.  III.  11,  III.  12.  From  Fig.  III.  11,  a  significant  pressure  overshoot  (by 
about  50%)  on  the  centerline  of  the  discharge  in  air,  occurring  on  the  time  scale  of  -0.1 -1.0  ps,  is  evident. 
This  overshoot  is  caused  by  rapid  gas  heating  due  to  collisional  quenching  of  N2  excited  electronic  states 
(see  Fig.  III. 8),  resulting  in  temperature  rise  by  -50%  on  the  same  time  scale.  After  initial  pressure 
overshoot,  the  discharge  filament  begins  to  expand  and  a  compression  wave  begins  to  propagate  in  the 
radial  direction  (see  Fig.  III.  12),  causing  rapid  pressure  fall  on  the  centerline  and  slight  transient 
rarefaction  to  P  ~  35  Torr,  before  returning  to  baseline  pressure  of  P  =  40  Torr  (see  Fig.  III.  11).  As 
expected,  the  second  “slow”  stage  of  gas  heating  did  not  produce  a  finite  amplitude  compression  wave 
since  it  occurred  on  the  time  scale  of -100  ps,  which  is  much  longer  compared  to  the  acoustic  time  scale. 

The  results  of  Figs.  III.  11,  III.  12  illustrate  critical  importance  of  incorporating  transient 
compressibility  effects  into  kinetic  modeling  of  nanosecond  pulse  discharge  with  high  specific  energy 
loading.  The  present  results  also  quantify  the  effect  of  “rapid”  heating  on  the  amplitude  of  compression 
waves  generated  by  these  discharges,  which  control  flow  forcing  in  nanosecond  pulse  discharge  plasma 
flow  actuators. 


III.  5.  Conclusions 

In  the  present  work,  time-resolved  and  spatially  resolved  temperature  measurements,  by  pure 
rotational  picosecond  broadband  Coherent  Anti-Stokes  Raman  Spectroscopy  (CARS),  and  kinetic 
modeling  calculations  are  used  to  study  kinetics  of  energy  thermalization  in  nanosecond  pulse  discharges 
in  air  and  hydrogen-air  mixtures.  The  diffuse  filament,  nanosecond  pulse  discharge  (pulse  duration  -100 
ns)  is  sustained  between  two  spherical  electrodes  at  P=40  torr  and  is  operated  at  a  low  pulse  repetition 
rate,  60  Hz,  to  enable  temperature  measurements  over  a  wide  range  of  time  scales  after  the  discharge 
pulse.  The  experimental  results  demonstrate  high  accuracy  of  pure  rotational  ps  CARS  for  thermometry 
measurements  in  highly  transient  nonequilibrium  plasmas.  Rotational-translational  temperatures  are 
measured  for  time  delays  after  the  pulse  ranging  from  tens  of  ns  to  tens  of  ms,  spanning  several  orders  of 
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magnitude  of  time  scales  for  energy  thermalization  in  nonequilibrium  plasmas.  In  addition,  radial 
temperature  distributions  across  the  plasma  filament  approximately  2  mm  in  diameter  are  measured  for 
several  time  delays  after  the  discharge  pulse.  Kinetic  modeling  calculations  using  a  state-specific  master 
equation  kinetic  model  of  reacting  hydrogen-air  plasmas  show  good  agreement  with  experimental  data. 
The  results  demonstrate  that  energy  thermalization  and  temperature  rise  in  these  plasmas  occur  in  two 
clearly  defined  stages,  (i)  “rapid”  heating,  occurring  on  the  time  scale  zrapid  -  0.1-1  ps,  caused  by 
collisional  quenching  of  excited  electronic  states  of  N2  molecules  by  02,  and  (ii)  “slow”  heating,  on  the 
time  scale  Tsiow  -200  ps,  caused  primarily  by  N2  vibrational  relaxation  by  O  atoms  (in  air)  and  by  chemical 
energy  release  during  partial  oxidation  of  hydrogen  (in  H2-air).  Note  that  the  time  scale  for  slow  heating, 
given  by  Eq.  (III.  13),  strongly  depends  on  discharge  energy  loading  per  molecule,  which  controls  both 
relative  populations  of  N2  vibrational  levels  and  O  atom  number  density. 

These  results  are  consistent  with  previous  kinetic  modeling  calculations.  However,  the  present 
work  provides  experimental  verification  of  the  modeling  predictions,  based  on  accurate  time -resolved  and 
spatially  resolved  temperature  measurements.  Since  rapid  heating  occurs  on  the  time  scale  shorter 
compared  to  acoustic  time  scale,  it  produces  a  strong  compression  wave  propagating  in  the  radial 
direction,  predicted  by  the  present  kinetic  model  and  detected  in  previous  experiments  in  nanosecond 
pulse  filament  discharges.  Both  energy  thermalization  mechanisms  have  major  implications  for  plasma 
assisted  combustion  and  plasma  flow  control.  Specifically,  rapid  heating  may  strongly  affect  rates  of 
chemical  reactions  among  radicals  generated  by  electron  impact  and  by  quenching  of  excited  electronic 
species  during  plasma  assisted  ignition.  Rapid  heating  also  controls  the  scale  of  high-amplitude  pressure 
perturbations  produced  by  nanosecond  pulse  plasma  actuators.  Finally,  slow  heating  caused  by  vibrational 
relaxation,  and  resultant  broadband  density  perturbations,  may  affect  stability  of  boundary  layer  flows 
forced  by  surface  plasma  actuators.  Further  experiments  in  near-surface  nanosecond  pulse  discharges  are 
necessary  to  provide  quantitative  insight  into  dynamics  of  these  processes. 
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Figure  III.  1 .  Schematic  of  the  discharge  cell. 
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Figure  III.2.  Schematic  of  rotational  CARS  diagnostics. 
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Figure  III. 3.  ICCD  images  of  plasmas  generated  during  pre-pulse,  (a)  positive  polarity  and 
(b)  negative  polarity,  and  during  main  pulse,  (c)  positive  polarity  and  (d)  negative  polarity 
in  air  at  40  Torr.  In  all  images,  bottom  electrode  is  grounded.  Camera  gate  is  100  ns. 
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Figure  III.4.  Typical  experimental  and  synthetic  “best  fit”  rotational  CARS  spectra  taken  at 
two  different  conditions,  (a)  at  relatively  low  temperature,  in  air  (top),  and  (b)  at  relatively 
high  temperature,  in  a  hydrogen-air  mixture  at  the  equivalence  ratio  of  <|)=0.42  (bottom).  Best 
fit  rotational  temperatures  for  these  two  cases  are  T=297±l  K  and  T=733±26  K,  respectively 
(the  uncertainties  represent  95%  confidence  interval  of  the  average  temperature  inferred  from 
five  experimental  spectra). 
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Figure  III.  5.  Applied  voltage  (experimental)  and  current  (experimental  and  predicted) 
waveforms  in  the  discharge  in  air,  (a)  during  pre -pulse,  and  (b)  during  main  pulse.  Note 
that  pre -pulse  is  negative  polarity  and  main  pulse  is  positive  polarity. 
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Figure  III.6.  Experimental  and  predicted  radial  distributions  of  rotational/translational 
temperature  measured  at  different  moments  of  time,  (a)  -1.74  ps  before  the  main  pulse  (4.3 
ps  after  the  pre -pulse),  (b)  1.44  ps  after  the  main  pulse,  and  (c)  168  ps  after  the  main  pulse. 
Air,  P=40  Torr.  FWHM  of  the  Gaussian  fit  shown  in  2.0  mm. 
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Figure  III.7.  Experimental  (symbols)  and  predicted  (black  line)  gas  temperature,  and  experimental 
coupled  discharge  energy  (blue  line)  in  the  discharge  in  air.  Energy  coupling  by  the  pre -pulse 
(t<100  ns)  and  by  the  main  pulse  (t~6  ps)  is  clearly  evident. 
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Figure  III.8.  Time -resolved  gas  temperature  (experimental  and  predicted),  predicted  “first 
level”  N2  vibrational  temperature,  O  atom  number  density,  and  total  number  density  of 

electronically  excited  states  of  N2  during  and  after  main  pulse  discharge  in  air. 
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Figure  III.9.  Predicted  N2  vibrational  distribution  functions  after  main  pulse  discharge  in 
air,  at  t=  1  ps,  50  ps,  and  100  ps. 


Figure  III.  10.  Time -resolved  gas  temperature  (experimental  and  predicted)  during  and 
after  main  pulse  discharge  in  air  and  in  H2-air  mixture  at  cp=0.42. 
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Figure  III.  1 1 .  Time -resolved  pressure  on  the  discharge  centerline  in  air,  plotted  vs.  time 
delay  after  the  main  pulse. 


Figure  III.  12.  Contour  plot  of  pressure  distribution  after  the  main  discharge  pulse  in  air, 
plotted  vs.  time  delay  after  the  pulse  and  radial  distance. 
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IV.  Energy  Balance  in  Nanosecond  Pulse  Discharges  in  Nitrogen  and  Air 
IV.  1.  Introduction 

Kinetics  of  vibrational  and  electronic  energy  transfer,  temperature  rise,  and  chemical  reactions  in 
nitrogen  and  air  plasmas  sustained  by  ns  pulse  discharges  has  been  extensively  studied  over  the  last 
decade.  Time -resolved  measurements  of  temperature  [134-138],  absolute  populations  of  excited 
electronic  states  of  N2  [135,136],  absolute  number  densities  of  O  atoms  [135,136],  N  atoms  and  NO 
[139],  and  vibrational  level  populations  of  ground  electronic  state  N2  and  02  [139-143],  as  well  as 
detection  of  compression  wave  formation  [144,145]  in  these  discharges  generated  significant  amount  of 
data  to  provide  insight  into  dominant  energy  transfer  processes  and  chemical  reactions  in  these  highly 
nonequilibrium  plasmas  and  afterglow.  This  insight  makes  possible  effective  use  of  ns  pulse  discharges 
for  a  number  of  applications,  including  high-speed  flow  control  [146,147]  (based  on  rapid  energy 
thermalization  in  a  discharge,  on  a  time  scale  shorter  than  the  acoustic  time  scale),  plasma  assisted 
combustion  [148],  and  plasma  biomedicine  [149]  (both  based  on  efficient  generation  of  excited  species 
and  chemically  active  radicals). 

In  spite  of  a  growing  body  of  experimental  data,  kinetic  modeling  of  these  discharges, 
incorporating  state-specific  energy  transfer  processes  at  high  specific  energy  loading  and  in  realistic 
geometry,  is  still  under  development.  Recent  work  at  Moscow  State  University  [150,151],  CNRS  [152], 
Ecole  Centrale  Paris  [152-154],  Georgia  Tech  [155],  Tohoku  University  [156],  and  Ohio  State  University 
[138,157]  advanced  this  field  considerably.  However,  modeling  predictions  of  the  experimental  results,  in 
particular  of  experiments  with  time -resolved  measurements  of  temperature,  pressure,  vibrational  level 
populations,  and  species  number  densities  [140-143]  require  significant  additional  effort.  The  main 
objective  of  the  present  work  is  to  use  the  kinetic  model  developed  and  validated  in  our  previous  work 
[138,157]  to  predict  time-resolved  N2  vibrational  level  populations,  temperature,  and  pressure  during  and 
after  a  single  filament  ns  pulse  discharge  in  nitrogen  and  air,  compare  the  modeling  prediction  with 
experimental  results  [143,145],  and  determine  energy  balance  in  this  type  of  the  discharge. 


IV.2.  Experimental 

The  experiments  modeled  in  the  present  work  are  discussed  in  detail  in  our  previous  publications 
[143,145].  Briefly,  the  experiments  were  done  in  a  four-arm  cross  glass  cell  with  quartz  windows,  with 
two  spherical  copper  electrodes  7.5  mm  in  diameter  and  separated  by  a  10  mm  gap  placed  in  the  cell,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  IV.  1.  A  nanosecond  pulse,  diffuse  filament  discharge  in  100  Torr  of  nitrogen  or  dry  air  was 
sustained  between  the  electrodes  by  a  custom-made  pulsed  plasma  generator  producing  10  kV  peak 
voltage  pulses  -100  nsec  duration,  at  a  low  pulse  repetition  rate  of  v=50  Hz.  The  flow  velocity  in  the  cell, 
estimated  from  the  flow  rate,  -0.25  m/s,  corresponds  to  flow  residence  time  of  approximately  20  ms,  such 
that  the  flow  in  the  cell  experiences  only  -1-2  discharge  pulses.  Typical  voltage,  current,  and  coupled 
energy  waveforms  in  the  discharge  in  air  are  shown  in  Fig.  IV.2,  both  for  the  “main”  discharge  pulse  and 
for  the  weak  “after-pulse”  discharge,  produced  by  the  plasma  generator  approximately  500  ns  after  the 
main  pulse.  The  “after-pulse”  is  an  artifact  of  the  output  of  the  custom-designed  high-voltage  pulse 
generator  used  in  the  present  work.  The  main  advantage  of  using  this  power  supply  compared  to 
commercial  pulse  generators  is  high  energy  coupled  per  pulse,  up  to  15-20  mJ,  which  results  in  significant 
rapid  heating  and  vibrational  nonequilibrium  at  the  present  conditions.  Discharge  pulse  waveforms  in 
nitrogen  are  very  similar  to  the  ones  for  air.  At  these  conditions,  total  energy  coupled  to  the  plasma  is 
approximately  13  mJ/pulse  in  nitrogen  and  approximately  16  mJ  in  air.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  main  pulse 
couples  approximately  90%  of  the  energy  to  the  plasma  (see  Fig.  IV.2).  Figure  IV. 3  shows  single-shot 
ICCD  images  of  the  main  pulse  and  of  the  after-pulse  taken  using  a  100  ns  camera  gate,  indicating  partial 
contraction  of  the  discharge  filament  during  the  after-pulse.  In  both  images,  the  bottom  electrode  is 
grounded.  The  diameter  of  the  filament  generated  during  the  main  pulse  is  approximately  2.0  mm 
(FWHM  of  emission  intensity  radial  distribution). 
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Time -resolved  temperature  and  N2(v=0-9)  vibrational  level  populations  in  the  discharge  and  in 
the  afterglow  (on  the  discharge  filament  centerline)  were  measured  by  picosecond  broadband  vibrational 
Coherent  Anti-Stokes  Raman  Scattering  (CARS)  in  BOXCARS  phase  matching  geometry,  with  spatial 
resolution  (interaction  length  in  the  direction  of  laser  beams)  of  0.5  mm  [143].  Translational/rotational 
temperature  was  inferred  from  partially  rotationally  resolved  vibrational  CARS  spectra  (Q-branch  of 
v=l— >0  band)  using  CARSFIT  synthetic  spectrum  code.  Compression  waves  generated  due  to  rapid 
heating  of  the  gas  in  the  discharge  filament  were  detected  using  a  custom-built  phase-locked  schlieren 
system  [145].  These  measurements  are  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  the  original  papers  [143,145]. 


IV.3.  Kinetic  model 

The  kinetic  model  used  to  study  energy  transfer  in  the  nanosecond  pulse  discharge  between  the 
electrodes  and  in  the  afterglow,  as  well  as  the  effect  on  the  gas  mixture  in  the  cell  is  described  in  detail  in 
our  recent  work  [157,138].  Briefly,  the  discharge  pulse  is  modeled  using  a  one-dimensional  axial  model, 
with  the  coordinate  axis  directed  along  the  filament  centerline,  and  the  afterglow  is  modeled  using  a  one¬ 
dimensional  radial  axisymmetric  model.  The  axial  model  incorporates  Poisson  equation  for  the  axial 
electric  field,  Boltzmann  equation  for  plasma  electrons  in  two-term  approximation  including  electron- 
electron  collisions,  equation  for  the  electron  temperature,  time-dependent  conservation  equations  for 
number  densities  of  charged  species  (electrons,  positive  ions,  and  negative  ions)  and  neutral  species 
(including  excited  electronic  states  of  N2,  02,  N,  and  O),  equations  for  relative  populations  of  N2 
vibrational  levels  (“master  equation”),  and  heavy  species  energy  equation.  The  model  used  the 
experimental  voltage  waveform,  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  IV.2,  as  input.  In  the  present  work,  kinetics  of 
energy  transfer  during  collisional  quenching  of  excited  electronic  states  of  N2  molecules  and  N  atoms  has 
been  revised,  to  account  for  partial  energy  storage  in  the  vibrational  energy  mode  of  the  ground  electronic 
state  of  N2  [158].  Without  this  revision,  the  model  would  predict  considerably  more  rapid  temperature  rise 
in  the  discharge  and  afterglow  in  nitrogen,  at  variance  with  the  experimental  results  [143].  The  list  of 
quenching  processes  of  N2  and  N  species  and  their  rate  coefficients,  used  in  the  present  model,  is  given  in 
Table  III.  1 .  Note  that  according  to  a  recent  study  [159],  kinetics  of  energy  transfer  among  excited 
vibrational  and  electronic  levels  of  nitrogen  molecules  may  be  strongly  coupled  to  vibrational  excitation 
of  nitrogen  molecules  in  the  metastable  A3£u+  state.  However,  incorporating  vibrationally  excited 
molecules  N2(A3£u+,v)  into  the  kinetic  model  would  require  knowledge  of  a  significant  number  of  state- 
specific  vibrational  /  electronic  energy  transfer  rates,  which  are  not  available. 


Table  III.l. 


Process 

Rate  coefficient,  cm3/s 

Energy 
defect,  eV 

Ref. 

R1 

N2(AV)  +  N2(AV)  ->  N2(B3ng)  + 
N2(X%+,v=12) 

7.7-10"11 

1.76 

[158] 

R2 

n2(aV)  +  N2(A3zu+)  —  N2(c3nu)  + 
N2(X‘Eg+,v=4) 

1.5-10'10 

0.18 

[158] 

R3 

N2(A3Xu+)  +  N(4S)  -►  N2(X'X„+,6<v<9)  +  N(2P) 

4.4-10"11 

0.91-0.12 

[160] 

R4 

N^a'1^')  +  N2  -*•  N2(B3ng)  +  N2 

1.9-10'13 

0.24 

[159] 

R5 

N2(a‘ng)  +  N2  -*■  N^a'X)  +  N2 

2-10'11 

0.15 

[159] 

R6 

N2(w‘Au)  +  N2  ->  N2(a‘ng)  +  N2 

1011 

0.34 

[159] 

R7 

N^a"1!^)  +  N2  ->  N2(a'ng)  +  N2 

3-10"13 

3.7 

[159] 
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R8 

N(4S)  +  N(4S)  +  N2  ->  N2(B3ng)  +  n2 

8.27-10"34-exp(500/T) 

2.44 

[159] 

R9 

N(2D)  +  N2  ->•  N(4S)  +  n2 

4.52-10"14-T06S-exp(- 

1438/T) 

2.8 

[161] 

RIO 

N(2P)  +  N(4S)  -*•  N(4S)  +  N(2D) 

6-10'13 

1.2 

[158] 

Rll 

N(2P)  +  N(4S)  -»  N(4S)  +  N(4S) 

1.8-10"12 

3.58 

[158] 

R12 

N(2P)  +  N2  -*■  N(4S)  +  n2 

3-10"17 

3.58 

[160] 

R13 

N2(B3ng)  +  N2  -»■  N2(A3SU+)  +  N2(X'lg+,v=4) 

2.85-10'11 

0.86 

[158] 

R14 

N2(W3Au)  +  N2  -  N2(A3Eu+)  +  N2(X%+,v=4) 

2.85-10'11 

0.06 

[158] 

R15 

N2(B'3Eu-)  +  N2  -  N2(AX+)  +  N2(X1Sg+,v=7) 

2.85-10'11 

0.04 

[158] 

R16 

N2(B3ng)  +  N2  -*■  N2(X%+)  +  n2 

1.5-1012 

7.35 

[158] 

R17 

N2(W3Au)  +  N2  -*■  N2(X%+)  +  n2 

1.5-1012 

7.36 

[158] 

R18 

NzCB'^O  +  Nz-^NjPC'Zg4)  +N2 

1.5-10'12 

8.16 

[158] 

R19 

N2(C3nu)  +  n2  ->  N2(B3ng)  +  N2(X'2„+,v=13) 

3.85-10'12 

0.21 

[158] 

R20 

N2(E3Eg+)  +  N2  -*•  N2(B3ng)  +  N2(X%+,v=17) 

3.85-10"12 

0.11 

[158] 

The  initial  radial  distributions  of  species  number  densities  at  the  end  of  the  discharge  pulse  (when 
the  applied  voltage  falls  to  zero,  at  t=100  ns),  used  by  the  radial  model,  are  assumed  to  follow 
experimental  broadband  plasma  emission  intensity  halfway  between  the  electrodes,  approximated  as  a 
Gaussian  distribution  with  FWHM  of  2.0  mm.  The  radial  model  incorporates  time-dependent 
compressible  Navier-Stokes  equations  for  conservation  of  mass,  momentum,  energy,  species 
concentrations,  and  master  equation  for  N2  vibrational  level  populations  [138].  Both  Poisson  equation  and 
Boltzmann  equation  are  disabled  during  the  afterglow.  The  main  objective  of  the  radial  model  is  to 
predict  evolution  of  temperature  and  pressure  in  the  discharge  filament,  controlled  by  rapid  heating  in  the 
plasma  (on  the  time  scale  shorter  than  the  acoustic  time  scale),  and  propagation  of  a  resultant  compression 
wave  in  the  radial  direction.  The  modeling  calculations  were  carried  out  in  nitrogen  and  dry  air,  at  P=100 
Torr. 


The  use  of  the  present  approach  is  justified  in  the  entire  discharge  gap,  except  in  the  cathode  layer 
region,  where  the  compression  wave  becomes  non-one-dimensional  [145].  The  present  approach  offers  a 
low  computational  cost  alternative  to  two-dimensional  models  of  transient  high-pressure  nonequilibrium 
electric  discharges  in  compressible  molecular  gases.  The  present  model  is  considerably  more  accurate 
compared  to  a  zero-dimensional  kinetic  model  used  in  Ref.  [143],  where  electric  field  and  electron 
density  in  the  plasma  were  estimated  from  experimental  voltage  and  current  waveforms. 


IV. 4.  Results  and  Discussion 

Figure  IV.2,  which  plots  experimental  discharge  voltage,  current,  and  coupled  energy  waveforms 
for  the  main  pulse  and  the  after-pulse  in  air,  also  shows  predicted  current  pulse  waveforms,  illustrating 
good  agreement  between  the  model  predictions  and  the  data.  As  in  our  previous  work  [138],  current 
density  predicted  by  the  one-dimensional  axial  model  was  multiplied  by  the  discharge  filament  cross 
sectional  area  based  on  the  FWHM  diameter  inferred  from  the  radial  distribution  of  plasma  emission 
halfway  between  the  electrodes  (see  Fig.  IV. 3),  2.0  mm  and  0.67  mm,  respectively.  Since  peak  voltage 
and  current  during  the  after-pulse  are  significantly  lower  compared  to  the  main  pulse  (see  Fig.  IV.2), 
energy  coupling  to  the  plasma  during  the  after-pulse  is  also  much  lower,  1.15  mJ  vs.  13.3  mJ.  However, 
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specific  energy  loading  during  the  after-pulse  may  be  fairly  significant  since  it  occurs  in  a  partially 
constricted  discharge  filament  (see  Fig.  IV. 3). 

Figure  IV. 4(a)  compares  experimental  and  predicted  temperature  during  and  after  the  discharge 
pulse  in  nitrogen,  plotted  together  with  predicted  rates  of  energy  dissipation  in  different  energy  transfer 
processes.  In  Fig.  IV.4,  t=0  corresponds  to  the  beginning  of  the  main  pulse  current  rise.  It  can  be  seen  that 
on  sub-ps  time  scale,  up  to  t  -  2  ps,  the  two  dominant  processes  controlling  temperature  rise  in  the 
discharge  and  in  the  afterglow  are  the  energy  pooling  reaction,  R1 

N2(A3Iu+)  +  N2(A3Eu+)  —  N2(B3ng)  +  N2(X1Xg+,v=8)  ,  (IV.  1 ) 

and  quenching  of  the  B3n  state  of  N2  to  the  ground  electronic  state,  reaction  R16 

N2(B3ng)  +  N2  -*■  N2(X'Xg+)  +  N2  .  (IV.2) 

These  two  processes  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  “rapid”  temperature  rise  in  the  plasma  on  sub-acoustic 
time  scale,  t  <  TaCoustic  =  via  ~  3  ps,  where  r  ~  1  mm  is  the  filament  radius  and  a  ~  350  m/s  is  the  speed  of 
sound.  On  a  longer  time  scale,  t  -  3-30  ps,  quenching  of  metastable  N  atoms, 

N(2P)  +  N2  -*•  N(4S)  +  N2  ,  (IV.3) 

N(2D)  +  N2  -*■  N(4S)  +  N2  ,  (IV.4) 

(reactions  R12  and  R9)  also  contribute  significantly  to  the  “slow”  temperature  rise,  t  >  Tac0ustic- 

Figure  IV.4(b)  compares  temperature  rise  in  nitrogen  predicted  by  the  model  with  the 
experimental  data,  using  three  different  assumptions.  Line  1  shows  temperature  rise  predicted  by  the 
baseline  model,  using  reactions  listed  in  Table  III.  1 .  It  can  be  seen  that  temperature  reaches  T  ~  500  K  at 
t=100  ps,  very  close  to  the  experimental  value.  However,  temperature  rise  predicted  on  a  shorter  time 
scale,  t  -  1-10  ps,  is  noticeably  slower  compared  to  the  data.  Line  2  shows  temperature  growth  predicted 
by  the  model  assuming  that  all  energy  defect  in  reactions  R1  and  R2  is  thermalized,  instead  of  being 
stored  in  the  vibrational  mode  of  the  ground  electronic  state  of  nitrogen,  N2(X1Sg+,v).  In  this  case, 
temperature  rise  on  the  short  time  scale,  t  -  0.1-1  ps,  is  much  faster  compared  to  the  data,  illustrating  that 
not  accounting  for  ground  state  vibrational  excitation  during  N2(A3EU+)  energy  pooling  reactions  results  in 
significant  overprediction  of  “rapid”  temperature  rise  in  the  plasma  on  sub-microsecond  time  scale,  by 
approximately  a  factor  of  two.  Note  that  since  quenching  of  excited  electronic  states  of  N2  occurs  on  sub¬ 
microsecond  time  scale  at  the  present  conditions,  it  cannot  be  the  mechanism  of  significant  temperature 
rise  at  t  ~  1-10  ps,  detected  in  the  experiment  and  underpredicted  by  the  baseline  model  (line  1). 
However,  from  Fig.  IV. 4(a),  it  is  evident  that  quenching  of  electronically  excited  N  atoms  (e.g.  reaction 
R9)  does  occur  on  the  right  time  scale,  and  is  therefore  the  most  likely  kinetic  mechanism  responsible  for 
the  temperature  rise  at  this  stage.  Electronically  excited  atoms,  N(2P)  and  N(2D),  may  well  be  generated 
by  electron  impact  during  the  discharge  pulse.  However,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  experimental  cross 
sections  for  these  processes  are  not  available.  To  estimate  the  effect  of  excited  N  atoms  on  temperature 
rise  at  t  ~  1-10  ps,  we  assumed  that  20%  of  nitrogen  atoms  produced  during  the  discharge  are  generated 
in  N(2D)  state.  Line  3  in  Fig.  IV.4(b)  plots  temperature  evolution  predicted  by  the  model  using  this 
assumption.  Indeed,  it  can  be  seen  that  in  this  case  the  model  predictions  are  closer  to  the  experimental 
data,  suggesting  that  temperature  rise  in  nitrogen  afterglow  on  microsecond  time  scale  is  controlled  by 
quenching  of  excited  nitrogen  atoms  produced  by  the  discharge. 

Figure  IV. 5  plots  experimental  and  predicted  vibrational  level  populations  of  the  ground 
electronic  state  of  nitrogen,  N2(X1Eg+,v),  at  different  delay  times  after  the  beginning  of  the  main  discharge 
pulse  (t=0. 1-500  ps).  As  detected  in  several  previous  studies  [162,163,140],  the  slope  of  the  distribution 
function  for  v=0,l  is  much  greater  compared  to  v=2-8,  indicating  that  the  “first  level”  N2  vibrational 
E 

temperature,  T{) ,  = — where  E0i  is  the  energy  difference  between  vibrational  levels  v=l  and 
In  (wq/wJ 
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v=0,  and  n 7  and  n0  are  their  populations,  is  much  less  compared  to  T0,v  (v=2-8).  This  effect,  reproduced  by 
the  model,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  electron  temperature  in  the  pulsed  discharge  exceeds  considerably  the 
vibrational  mode  temperature.  Therefore  electron  impact  produces  vibrational  level  populations  v>l  with 
the  slope  close  to  the  electron  temperature,  much  higher  than  the  “first  level”  vibrational  temperature.  A 
secondary  “kink”  in  the  predicted  vibrational  distributions  in  Fig.  IV. 5,  at  v=4,  is  due  to  vibrational 
excitation  of  the  ground  electronic  state  in  energy  pooling  reaction  R2  (see  Table  III.  1),  since  the  present 
model  assumes  that  only  these  two  vibrational  levels  are  populated  during  these  processes. 

Figure  IV.6,  which  plots  experimental  and  predicted  N2(X1Eg+,v=0-9)  populations  vs.  time  shows 
that  the  model  underpredicts  significant  transient  rise  of  vibrational  level  populations  on  a  -1-10  ps  time 
scale.  In  our  previous  work  [143],  as  well  as  in  earlier  work  [162],  it  was  suggested  that  this  rise  may  be 
caused  by  significant  ground  state  vibrational  excitation  in  energy  pooling  processes,  such  as  reactions  R1 
and  R2.  The  present  more  accurate  model  predictions,  however,  show  that  this  effect  appears  to  be 
insufficient  to  interpret  the  data.  Moreover,  incorporating  relatively  modest  energy  addition  by  the  after¬ 
pulse  discharge  (about  8.5%  of  the  main  discharge  pulse,  see  Fig.  IV.2)  into  the  model  suggests  that  it 
may  in  fact  produce  noticeable  additional  vibrational  excitation  of  the  plasma,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  IV.7. 
Indeed,  adding  the  after-pulse  discharge  filament  with  the  diameter  of  0.67  mm,  generated  at  t=500  ns, 
results  in  a  significant  jump  of  predicted  vibrational  level  populations,  such  that  they  match  their  peak 
values  measured  in  the  afterglow  (see  Fig.  IV.7).  This  occurs  for  two  reasons,  (i)  smaller  diameter  of  the 
partially  constricted  after-pulse  filament  compared  to  the  main  discharge  pulse  filament,  producing  higher 
specific  energy  loading,  and  (ii)  considerably  lower  reduced  electric  field  in  the  after-pulse  discharge, 
resulting  in  higher  discharge  energy  fraction  going  to  vibrational  excitation  of  ground  electronic  state  N2. 
Note,  however,  that  the  experimental  results  exhibit  a  gradual  rise  in  vibrational  level  populations  (see 
Fig.  IV.7),  rather  than  a  sudden  jump.  This  apparent  discrepancy  may  be  resolved  by  noticing  that  due  to 
the  small  diameter  of  the  after-pulse  discharge  filament,  it  may  be  not  very  reproducible  pulse-to-pulse, 
and  may  well  miss  the  laser  beams  for  some  laser  shots  during  CARS  signal  accumulation,  thus  resulting 
in  a  more  gradual  signal  rise.  This  possible  artifact  is  discussed  in  greater  detail  at  the  end  of  Section  IV. 3. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  IV. 8,  temperature  rise  in  the  plasma  on  sub-microsecond  time  scale  results  in  a 
noticeable  pressure  overshoot  on  the  filament  centerline,  predicted  by  the  model,  by  approximately  30%. 
Since  the  pressure  rise  occurs  on  sub-acoustic  time  scale,  it  generates  a  radial  compression  wave,  which 
has  been  detected  in  nitrogen  in  our  previous  work  [145]. 

In  air,  kinetics  of  energy  thermalization  and  temperature  rise  during  and  after  the  discharge  pulse 
becomes  somewhat  more  complicated,  as  shown  in  Fig.  IV. 9.  In  this  case,  temperature  in  the  plasma 
exhibits  a  well-pronounced  two-stage  rise,  “rapid”  (sub-acoustic)  heating  on  sub-ps  time  scale,  and 
“slow”  heating  on  -  50-500  ps  time  scale.  Kinetics  of  these  two  heating  stages  is  discussed  in  detail  in 
our  previous  work  [138].  Basically,  rapid  heating  occurs  mainly  in  collisions  of  electronically  excited 
nitrogen  molecules  with  02,  resulting  in  oxygen  dissociation, 

N2*  +  O2  -*•  N2(X%+)  +  O  +  O  .  (IV. 5) 

Figure  IV. 9  shows  that  rapid  temperature  rise  during  and  after  the  discharge  pulse  occurs  on  the  same 
time  scale  as  quenching  of  excited  electronic  states  of  nitrogen  molecules  by  02,  a  few  hundred 
nanoseconds.  Gasdynamic  expansion  of  the  plasma  filament,  caused  by  its  heating  on  sub-acoustic  time 
scale,  results  in  transient  temperature  reduction  and  O  atom  number  density  decrease,  predicted  by  the 
model  (see  Fig.  IV.9).  Slow  heating  occurs  during  vibration-translation  (V-T)  relaxation  of  vibrationally 
excited  N2  by  O  atoms, 

N^X'SgV)  +  O  -*■  N^X'EgVl)  +  O  .  (IV.6) 

The  time  scale  for  the  slow  heating  can  be  estimated  from  the  net  rate  of  V-T  relaxation  of  nitrogen  by  O 
atoms,  as  was  done  in  our  previous  work  [138].  After  peaking  at  T  ~  850  K,  on  the  time  scale  of 
approximately  500  ps,  the  temperature  decreases  to  near  room  temperature  over  about  10  ms  due  to  radial 
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diffusion,  consistent  with  the  model  predictions  (see  Fig.  IV. 9). 

Comparing  the  behavior  of  gas  temperature  with  “first  level”  N2  vibrational  temperature,  T0,i, 
plotted  in  Fig.  IV.  10,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  “slow”  temperature  rise  begins  at  the  same  time  when  the 
vibrational  temperature  starts  to  decrease.  N2  vibrational  temperature,  which  increases  considerably 
during  the  main  discharge  pulse  due  to  vibrational  excitation  by  electron  impact,  continues  to  rise  during 
the  afterglow,  on  the  time  scale  of  a  few  tens  of  microseconds  after  the  pulse,  peaking  at  T0,i  ~  2900  K,  in 
good  agreement  with  the  model  predictions  (see  Fig.  IV.  10).  This  effect,  as  discussed  in  greater  detail  in 
our  previous  work  [138],  is  due  to  “downward”  V-V  transfer  in  nitrogen  with  vibrational  levels  v  >  2  , 
strongly  overpopulated  by  electron  impact  during  the  discharge, 

N2(v)+  N2(w=0)  N2(v-1)+  N2(w=1)  .  (IV. 7) 

This  process  is  illustrated  further  in  Fig.  IV.  11,  which  compares  experimental  and  predicted  N2(v=0-8) 
vibrational  level  populations  at  different  time  delays  after  the  discharge  pulse.  It  can  be  seen  that  a  “kink” 
in  the  vibrational  distribution  function  at  v=l,  generated  during  the  discharge,  gradually  disappears  at 
longer  delay  times,  before  V-T  relaxation  by  O  atoms  reduces  high  vibrational  level  populations. 
Comparing  Fig.  IV. 5  and  Fig.  IV.  11,  it  is  apparent  that  the  “straightening”  of  the  vibrational  distribution 
caused  by  the  downward  V-V  energy  transfer  of  Eq.  (IV.7)  occurs  in  a  similar  way  both  in  N2  and  air,  as 
expected.  On  the  other  hand,  V-T  relaxation  in  air  occurs  much  faster  compared  to  nitrogen,  due  to  rapid 
relaxation  by  O  atoms.  Figure  IV.  12,  which  plots  N2  vibrational  level  populations  vs.  time,  also  illustrates 
transient  rise  of  N2(v=0-4)  populations  after  the  discharge  pulse  due  to  this  effect,  in  good  agreement  with 
the  modeling  predictions.  Incorporating  energy  addition  by  a  weak  after-pulse  shown  in  Fig.  IV.3  results 
in  additional  vibrational  excitation  of  the  plasma,  although  this  effect  is  not  as  pronounced  as  in  nitrogen 
(see  Fig.  IV.7).  The  difference  between  air  and  nitrogen  is  mainly  due  to  a  somewhat  higher  reduced 
electric  field  in  the  after-pulse  plasma  filament  in  air,  compared  to  nitrogen,  which  reduces  energy 
fraction  into  vibrational  excitation  of  N2  in  the  after-pulse. 

Returning  to  discussion  of  temperature  rise  kinetics  in  air  plasma,  Fig.  IV.  13  shows  that,  as 
expected,  “rapid”  near  constant  volume  heating  on  sub-acoustic  time  scale,  t  <  Tacoustic  -  3  ps,  results  in  a 
significant  pressure  overshoot  in  the  discharge  filament,  by  about  60%.  The  pressure  rise  is  considerably 
more  pronounced  than  in  nitrogen  (see  Fig.  IV. 8),  due  to  higher  rate  of  temperature  rise  in  air,  by 
approximately  a  factor  of  2  (AT  ~  200  K  over  1  ps).  After  the  overshoot,  the  discharge  filament  begins  to 
expand  and  a  compression  wave  propagates  in  the  radial  direction  (see  Fig.  IV.  14),  causing  rapid  pressure 
fall  on  the  centerline  and  slight  transient  rarefaction  to  P  ~  90  Torr,  before  returning  to  baseline  pressure. 

Figure  IV.  15  compares  time -resolved  locations  of  the  radial  compression  wave,  obtained  from 
phase-locked  schlieren  images  in  our  previous  work  [145],  with  the  wave  front  location  predicted  by  the 
present  model  (defined  as  the  location  of  density  gradient  maximum).  In  the  experiment,  wave  locations 
were  determined  from  schlieren  frames  taken  after  the  discharge  pulse  1  ps  apart  (t=0  corresponds  to  the 
beginning  of  the  main  discharge  pulse).  It  can  be  seen  that  the  compression  wave  speed  measured  in  the 
experiment  is  significantly  higher  compared  to  the  model  predictions.  Average  wave  speed,  determined  as 
a  slope  to  the  trajectory  at  r=4-10  mm,  is  500  m/s  in  the  experiment  vs.  360  m/s  in  the  calculations.  This 
discrepancy  cannot  be  explained  by  preheaing  of  the  gas  by  previous  discharge  pulses  (e.g.  see  Fig. 
IV.  13,  which  shows  that  the  temperature  on  the  filament  centerline  in  the  beginning  of  the  discharge  pulse 
only  slightly  exceeds  the  room  temperature,  by  -20-30  K.  Variation  of  the  discharge  filament  diameter  by 
±20%,  which  may  be  caused  by  the  filament  “jitter”  (transverse  movement  pulse-to-pulse)  affected  the 
wave  speed  only  insignificantly,  approximately  by  5%.  It  is  possible  that  the  wave  speed  may  be  affected 
by  interaction  of  the  cylindrical  compression  wave  generated  by  the  discharge  filament  and  the  spherical 
compression  wave  originated  in  the  cathode  layer  of  the  discharge  [145],  but  verifying  this  conjecture 
requires  exercising  a  two-dimensional  axisymmetric  discharge  /  afterglow  model. 

The  present  kinetic  model  has  also  been  used  to  analyze  one  of  the  puzzling  results  of 
experiments  [143],  which  suggested  that  the  total  number  of  vibrational  quanta  per  N2  molecule  continues 
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increasing  after  the  discharge  pulse  (on  the  time  scale  of  -  1-100  ps),  both  in  nitrogen  and  in  air.  In 
nitrogen,  this  effect,  also  detected  in  previous  CARS  measurements  in  a  pulsed  DC  discharge  in  N2  [162], 
may  be  interpreted  as  energy  addition  to  the  ground  state  vibrational  model  during  collisional  quenching 
of  excited  electronic  states  [162,143].  However,  in  air  this  explanation  becomes  far  less  likely  since 
electronically  excited  levels  of  nitrogen  in  air  are  quenched  on  a  much  shorter  time  scale,  -  1  ps  (see  Fig. 
IV. 9).  The  results  of  the  present  work  suggest  that  this  effect  may  be  caused  by  a  combination  of 
discharge  filament  jitter  and  gasdynamic  expansion  caused  by  rapid  heating.  This  effect  is  illustrated 
qualitatively  in  Fig.  IV.  16.  Basically,  transverse  motion  of  the  filament  (in  the  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  laser  beams)  results  in  a  reduction  of  the  CARS  signal  generated  when  the  filament  is  displaced 
laterally,  such  that  the  laser  beams  probe  its  less  excited,  peripheral  region  (see  Fig.  IV.  16(a)).  This  effect 
is  more  pronounced  at  short  delays  after  the  discharge  pulse,  when  gasdynamic  expansion  has  not  yet 
occurred,  and  the  filament  diameter  is  relatively  small.  However,  as  the  filament  expands  and  its  diameter 
increases,  the  effect  of  its  lateral  movement  on  the  CARS  signal  intensity  would  be  less  pronounced,  since 
now  the  laser  beams  are  predominantly  probing  a  stronger  excited  near-axial  region  of  the  filament  (see 
Fig.  IV.  16(b)).  This  effect  would  be  interpreted  as  a  rise  of  high  vibrational  level  populations  at  long  time 
delays  after  the  discharge  pulse,  i.e.  an  apparent  increase  of  the  number  of  vibrational  quanta  per  N2 
molecule.  Lateral  jitter  of  the  main  discharge  filament  may  also  cause  the  partially  constricted  after-pulse 
filament  to  miss  the  laser  beams,  as  discussed  above. 

To  estimate  the  significance  of  this  effect  on  the  number  of  quanta  per  molecule  at  the  present 
conditions,  the  filament  jitter  was  modeled  as  random  transverse  motion  of  the  region  “probed”  by  the 
laser  (with  the  amplitude  of  0.2  mm),  sampling  N2  vibrational  level  populations  at  different  radial 
locations  of  the  filament,  and  averaging  the  results  for  different  delay  times  after  the  discharge  pulse.  The 
results  of  this  semi-qualitative  estimate  are  shown  in  Fig.  IV.  17.  It  can  be  seen  that  random  radial  jitter  of 
the  expanding  filament  results  in  an  apparent  rise  of  vibrational  quanta  per  N2  molecule  by  -20%  on  the 
time  scale  of  -  5  ps,  close  to  the  experimental  result  of  -30%  increase  on  the  same  time  scale  [143].  This 
result  suggests  that  the  effect  of  apparent  rise  of  vibrational  quanta  per  molecule  is  caused  by  the  jitter  and 
gasdynamic  expansion  of  the  filament,  rather  than  by  collisional  energy  transfer  among  different 
molecular  energy  modes. 

At  the  present  conditions,  discharge  energy  fraction  coupled  to  the  positive  column  of  the 
discharge  filament  in  air  is  approximately  50%,  with  the  rest  coupled  to  the  cathode  layer.  Significant 
energy  coupling  to  the  cathode  layer  of  the  discharge  is  apparent  from  schlieren  images  taken  in  the 
afterglow,  which  indicate  an  additional  compression  wave  originating  from  the  surface  of  the  cathode 
[145].  This  demonstrates  the  importance  of  self-consistent  modeling  of  the  cathode  layer  of  the  discharge, 
in  2-D  geometry,  for  realistic  prediction  of  the  amplitude  and  shape  of  pressure  perturbations  produced  by 
the  discharge  pulse.  By  the  end  of  the  discharge  pulse  in  air,  at  t=100  ns,  approximately  50%  of  the 
energy  coupled  to  the  positive  column  is  stored  in  the  vibrational  mode  of  ground  electronic  state  N2,  25% 
remains  in  electronically  excited  N2*,  15%  goes  to  02  dissociation  (both  by  electron  impact  and  by 
quenching  of  N2*),  and  10%  is  thermalized  during  N2*  quenching  by  02.  These  energy  fractions  represent 
25%,  12.5%,  7.5%,  and  5%  of  the  total  discharge  pulse  energy,  respectively.  By  the  end  of  the  pressure 
overshoot  (i.e.  before  gasdynamic  expansion),  at  t=l  ps,  positive  column  energy  fractions  stored  in  N2 
vibrational  and  electronic  energy  modes  are  50%  and  2-3%  (i.e.  25%  and  1-2%  of  the  total  pulse  energy), 
respectively,  energy  fraction  stored  in  O  atoms  remains  about  15%  (7.5%  of  the  total  pulse  energy),  and 
thermalized  energy  increases  to  20%  (10%  of  the  total  pulse  energy).  Finally,  energy  stored  in  N2 
vibrational  mode  and  O  atoms  is  thermalized  on  the  long  time  scale,  t  -  50-500  ps,  without  producing 
finite  amplitude  compression  waves,  and  diffuses  out  of  the  filament.  Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  at  the 
present  conditions,  about  7.5%  of  the  total  discharge  pulse  energy  is  spend  on  O  atom  generation,  and 
only  about  10%  is  thermalized  on  sub-acoustic  time  scale. 
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IV.  5.  Summary 

In  the  present  work,  kinetic  modeling  is  used  to  analyze  energy  partition  and  energy  transfer  in 
nanosecond  pulse  discharges  in  air  and  nitrogen.  The  modeling  predictions  are  compared  with  time- 
resolved  temperature  and  N2(v=0-9)  vibrational  population  measurements  by  picosecond  broadband 
Coherent  Anti-Stokes  Raman  Spectroscopy  (CARS)  [143]  and  phase-locked  schlieren  images  of  a 
compression  wave  generated  due  to  heating  of  the  discharge  filament  on  sub-acoustic  time  scale  [145]. 
The  present  kinetic  model  has  been  previously  validated  using  time-resolved  measurements  of  N2(v=0-4) 
vibrational  level  populations,  [N],  [O],  and  [NO]  in  nanosecond  pulse  discharge  in  air  at  a  lower  specific 
energy  loading  [139],  as  well  as  time-  and  spatially  resolved  temperature  measurements  in  nanosecond 
pulse  discharges  in  air  and  H2-air  at  a  lower  pressure  [138]. 

In  the  experiments  [143,145]  modeled  in  the  present  work,  the  diffuse  filament,  nanosecond  pulse 
discharge  (pulse  duration  -100  ns)  was  sustained  between  two  spherical  electrodes  at  P=100  torr  and 
operated  at  a  low  pulse  repetition  rate,  50  Hz,  to  enable  rotational-translational  temperature  and  N2 
vibrational  level  population  measurements  over  a  wide  range  of  time  scales  after  the  discharge  pulse, 
from  tens  of  ns  to  tens  of  ms.  The  present  analysis  is  based  on  a  one-dimensional  axial  model  for  the 
discharge  pulse,  and  a  one-dimensional  radial  axisymmetric  model  for  the  afterglow.  The  model  shows 
good  agreement  with  the  experimental  data,  reproducing  experimental  discharge  current  pulse 
waveforms,  as  well  as  dominant  processes  of  energy  partition  and  energy  transfer  in  the  discharge  and  the 
afterglow.  Specifically,  the  results  demonstrate  that  energy  thermalization  and  temperature  rise  occurs  in 
two  stages,  (i)  “rapid”  heating,  occurring  on  the  time  scale  zrapid  -  0.1-3  ps  (in  nitrogen)  and  zrapid  -  0.1-1 
ps  (in  air),  dominated  by  N2(A3£U+)  energy  pooling  processes,  N2(B3ng)  and  N(2P,2D)  quenching  (in 
nitrogen),  and  by  quenching  of  multiple  excited  electronic  states  of  N2  molecules  by  02  (in  air),  and  (ii) 
“slow”  heating,  on  the  time  scale  zsiow  -  50-500  ps,  caused  primarily  by  N2  vibrational  relaxation  by  O 
atoms  (in  air),  and  nearly  completely  missing  in  nitrogen  due  to  the  much  slower  vibrational  relaxation 
rate.  The  results  in  air  are  consistent  with  our  previous  work  [138]. 

Comparison  of  the  model  predictions  with  high  spatial  resolution  measurements  of  N2(v=0-9) 
vibrational  level  populations  confirms  the  conclusions  of  our  previous  work  [157,138],  which  suggested 
that  N2  “first  level”  vibrational  temperature  rise  after  the  discharge  pulse  is  caused  by  the  “downward” 
vibrational-vibrational  exchange  depopulating  higher  vibrational  levels  and  populating  vibrational  level 
v=l.  The  model  accurately  reproduces  temporal  dynamics  of  vibrational  level  populations  and 
temperature  in  the  discharge  and  the  afterglow.  Thus,  the  present  work  provides  experimental  validation 
of  the  modeling  predictions,  based  on  accurate  time -resolved  temperature  and  N2(v=0-9)  population 
measurements.  Rapid  heating  of  the  filament  on  sub-acoustic  time  scale  produces  a  strong  compression 
wave  propagating  in  the  radial  direction,  predicted  by  the  present  kinetic  model  and  detected  in  previous 
experiments  in  nanosecond  pulse  filament  discharges  [144,145].  The  experimental  wave  speed  is 
considerably  higher  compared  to  the  model  predictions,  by  approximately  30%.  The  reason  for  this 
discrepancy  is  not  fully  understood,  and  may  be  due  to  interaction  between  the  cylindrical  and  spherical 
compression  waves  generated  by  the  discharge  filament  and  the  cathode  layer,  respectively. 

Since  current  in  the  cathode  layer  is  dominated  by  the  ion  current,  nearly  all  energy  coupled  to  the 
cathode  layer  is  thermalized  extremely  rapidly  in  ion-neutral  collisions,  both  elastic  and  charge  transfer. 
This  occurs  on  the  time  scale  of  discharge  pulse  duration,  -100  ns,  resulting  in  rapid  temperature  and 
pressure  increase  in  the  cathode  layer.  However,  since  the  present  one-dimensional  model  does  not 
account  for  a  significantly  larger  surface  area  occupied  by  the  cathode  layer  on  the  electrode,  compared  to 
the  discharge  filament  cross  sectional  area  (see  Fig.  IV. 3),  peak  temperature  and  pressure  values  in  the 
cathode  layer  predicted  by  the  model  may  well  be  overpredicted.  Predictive  analysis  of  cathode  layer 
kinetics  requires  the  use  of  a  full  two-dimensional  model  of  the  discharge. 

Parametric  modeling  calculations  for  different  voltage  pulse  waveforms  demonstrated  that,  as 
expected,  discharge  energy  fraction  going  into  electronic  excitation  of  nitrogen  molecules  increases  with 
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pulse  peak  voltage  and  decreases  with  voltage  rise  time.  Basically,  this  suggests  that  increasing  the 
discharge  energy  fraction  thermalized  during  “rapid  heating”  requires  the  use  of  short  rise  time,  high  peak 
voltage  pulses.  Similarly,  since  the  dominant  “rapid  heating”  process  of  Eq.  (IV. 5)  in  air  results  in 
effective  generation  of  O  atoms,  similar  pulse  waveforms  (i.e.  short  rise  time,  high  peak  voltage)  are 
likely  to  be  more  effective  for  plasma  assisted  combustion  applications.  Finally,  the  effect  of  “slow 
heating”  driven  by  vibrational  relaxation  on  flow  perturbations  is  not  fully  understood,  and  further 
experiments  in  near-surface  nanosecond  pulse  discharges  are  necessary  to  provide  quantitative  insight 
into  this  issue. 
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Figure  IV.  1.  Photograph  and  schematic  of  the  discharge  cell. 
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Figure  IV.2.  Voltage  (experimental),  current  (experimental  and  predicted),  and  coupled 
energy  (predicted)  waveforms  during  the  main  pulse  (a)  and  during  the  “after-pulse”  (b)  in 
air  at  P=100  Torr. 


Figure  IV. 3.  ICCD  images  of  plasmas  generated  in  air  during  the  main  pulse  (a)  and 
during  the  “after-pulse”  500  ns  later  (b).  P=100  Torr,  camera  gate  100  ns,  bottom 
electrode  is  grounded. 
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Figure  IV. 4.  (a)  Time-resolved  gas  temperature  during  and  after  the  discharge  pulse  in  nitrogen 
predicted  by  the  model,  plotted  together  with  predicted  rates  of  energy  dissipation  in  dominant 
energy  transfer  processes;  (b)  Comparison  of  model  predictions  with  experimental  data  using 
three  different  assumptions  (see  details  in  the  text).  Symbols:  experimental  data,  lines:  model 
predictions. 
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Figure  IV. 5.  Experimental  and  predicted  N2  vibrational  distribution  functions  after  the  discharge 
pulse  in  nitrogen,  at  different  delay  times  after  beginning  of  the  main  pulse.  Symbols: 
experimental  data,  lines:  model  predictions. 
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Figure  IV. 6.  Experimental  and  predicted  N2(v=0-9)  vibrational  level  populations,  plotted 
vs.  time  after  beginning  of  the  main  discharge  pulse  in  nitrogen.  Symbols:  experimental 
data,  lines:  model  predictions. 
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Figure  IV. 7.  Experimental  and  predicted  N2(v=0-9)  vibrational  level  populations,  plotted 
vs.  time  after  beginning  of  the  main  discharge  pulse  in  nitrogen,  with  additional  energy 
loading  by  the  after-pulse  at  t=500  ns  taken  into  account.  Symbols:  experimental  data, 
lines:  model  predictions. 


Figure  IV. 8.  Time -resolved  gas  temperature  (experimental  and  predicted)  and  pressure 
predicted  on  filament  centerline  during  and  after  the  discharge  pulse  in  nitrogen.  Symbols: 
experimental  data,  lines:  model  predictions. 
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Figure  IV. 9.  Time -resolved  gas  temperature  (experimental  and  predicted),  predicted  number 
density  of  O  atoms,  and  total  number  density  of  electronically  excited  states  of  N2  and  during 

and  after  the  discharge  pulse  in  air.  Symbols:  experimental  data,  lines:  model  predictions. 


time,  s 


Figure  IV.  10.  Experimental  and  predicted  time -resolved  gas  temperature  and  “first  level”  N2 
vibrational  temperature  during  and  after  the  discharge  pulse  in  air.  Symbols:  experimental 
data,  lines:  model  predictions. 
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Vibrational  quantum  number 

Figure  IV.  11.  Experimental  and  predicted  N2  vibrational  distribution  functions  after  the  discharge 
pulse  in  air,  at  different  delay  times  after  beginning  of  the  main  pulse.  Symbols:  experimental  data, 
lines:  model  predictions. 


Figure  IV.  12.  Experimental  and  predicted  N2(v=0-9)  vibrational  level  populations,  plotted 
vs.  time  after  beginning  of  the  main  discharge  pulse  in  air.  Symbols:  experimental  data, 
lines:  model  predictions. 
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Figure  IV.  13.  Time -resolved  gas  temperature  (experimental  and  predicted)  and  pressure 
predicted  on  filament  centerline  during  and  after  the  discharge  pulse  in  air.  Symbols: 
experimental  data,  lines:  model  predictions. 


Figure  IV.  14.  3-D  contour  plot  of  pressure  distribution  after  the  discharge  pulse  in  air, 
plotted  vs.  time  delay  after  the  pulse  and  radial  distance. 
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Figure  IV.  15.  Contour  plot  of  pressure  gradient  distribution  after  the  discharge  pulse  in 
air,  showing  predicted  compression  wave  trajectory  (blue  line),  compared  with 
experimental  wave  trajectory  (symbols). 
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Figure  IV.  16.  Cartoon  schematic  illustrating  the  effect  of  discharge  filament  “jitter”  on 
CARS  signal  collection:  left,  at  short  times  delays  (before  gasdynamic  expansion),  and 
right,  at  long  time  delays  (after  the  expansion)  after  the  discharge  pulse.  The  red  dot  and 
the  red  bar  indicate  the  location  of  the  overlapped  laser  beams,  estimated  to  be  -100  pm 
in  diameter.  The  curves  illustrate  Gaussian  radial  distributions  of  N2  vibrational 
temperature,  with  FWHM  of  2.0  mm  (left)  and  4.0  mm  (right),  displaced  over  ±200  pm 
in  the  transverse  direction. 


Figure  IV.  17.  Comparison  of  experimental  (symbols)  and  predicted  (lines)  time -resolved 
vibrational  quanta  per  N2  molecule  in  air,  calculated  with  and  without  taking  into  account 

discharge  filament  “jitter”. 
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